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FROM  THE  EDITOR 


1977  is  a  year  of  significance  for  the  people  of  Indonesia  for  in  this  year 
the  third  election  in  Indonesia's  thirty-two  years  of  independence  is  held.  The 
first  election  was  held  in  1955,  the  second  in  1971,  both  of  which  reflected 
some  political  changes  though  perhaps  considered  minor. 

Harry  Tjan  Silalahi's  article  analyzes  the  1977  election  and  the  changes 
it  brought  about.  He  analyzes  the  role  of  the  traditional  elites  who  shape  the 
force  of  the  competing  parties. 

Wijarso's  article  pertains  to  "The  Energy  Game."  It  deals  with  the 
possible  alternatives  for  Indonesia's  future  source  of  energy.  He  develops  a 
scenario  of  what  kind  of  energy  resources  is  available  for  Indonesia's  con- 
sumption. The  alternative  energy  projected  by  the  scenario  should  be  more 
than  enough  for  domestic  consumption,  while  leaving  sufficient  amount  for 
export. 

Ziad  Salim's  article  is  interesting  for  students  of  development  studies. 
The  general  notion  of  development  is  that  the  Third  World  or  developing 
countries  should  catch  up  with  the  developed  countries.  Putting  this  into  con- 
sideration, Salim  stresses  overdevelopment  as  a  development  problem. 
"Overdevelopment, "  he  said,  "is  not  subject  to  an  equal  level  of  scrutiny  es- 
pecially in  its  relation  to  underdevelopment. "  He  feels  that  overdevelop- 
ment can  be  a  bigger  evil  than  underdevelopment  as  it  begets  underdevelop- 
ment, while  underdevelopment  only  lays  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  The 
imperative  of  focusing  and  refocusing  of  efforts  and  attention  on  the  problem 
of  overdevelopment  is  therefore  very  essential. 

Hermien  H.  Koeswadji's  article  pertains  to  the  question  of  the  beginning 
of  life.  It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  basic  penal  law  that  exists  in  Indonesia  is 
inherited  from  the  Dutch.  Thus,  it  was  based  on  a  different  philosophical 
background  and  not  in  tune  with  the  development  of  medical  and  techno- 
logical sciences  as  it  is  known  today.  Hence  she  proposes  some  changes  to  be 
made  in  the  penal  code  based  on  medical  classifications  to  determine  what  is 
legally  a  human  being;  when  one  can  perform  an  abortion  and  when  one  can 
say  "a  killing  of  a  fetus." 

The  "Discourse  Considerations  in  Bahasa  Indonesia"  is  a  reprint  from 
Irian,  a  bulletin  of  Irian  Jaya  development.  The  article  is  of  special  interest 
to  linguists  and  students  of  Bahasa  Indonesia.  Its  republication  here  is  to 
reach  a  wider  audience. 


THE  1977  GENERAL  ELECTIONS: 
THE  RESULTS  AND  THE  ROLE  OF 
TRADITIONAL  AUTHORITY 
RELATIONS  IN  MODERN 
INDONESIAN  SOCIETY 

Harry  TJAN  SILALAHI 


I 

On  June  8,  1977  the  General  Election  Institute  announced  the 
official  results  of  Indonesia's  Third  General  Elections  which  had 
been  conducted  on  May  2  to  determine  the  distribution  of  360  of 
the  460  seats  in  the  People's  Representative  Council  ("Dewan  Per- 
wakilan  Rakyat"  or  DPR)  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  seats  in  the 
larger  People's  Consultative  Assembly  ("Majelis  Permusyawarat- 
an  Rakyat"  or  MPR)  and  the  local  representative  institutions  at  the 
provincial  and  sub-provincial  ("kabupaten"  for  rural  areas  and 
"kotamadya"  for  urban  areas)  levels.  In  brief,  those  results  in- 
dicate that  Golkar  ("Golongan  Karya"  or  Functional  Group)  re- 
ceived 62. 1 196  of  the  popular  vote  and  232  seats  in  the  DPR,  while 
the  United  Development  Party  ("Partai  Persatuan  Pembangunan" 
or  PPP)  obtained  29.9%  of  the  vote  and  99  seats  and  the  Indo- 
nesian Democratic  Party  ("Partai  Demokrasi  Indonesia"  or  PDI) 
was  the  recipient  of  8.696  of  the  vote  and  the  remaining  29  seats.  If 
we  compare  these  macro-level  results  with  those  of  the  1971  elec- 
tions, we  can  see  that  -  based  on  the  division  of  the  total  number 
of  valid  votes  among  the  three  contestants  in  1977  -  while  the 
Islamic-oriented  PPP1  was  successful  in  increasing  its  share  of  the 


The  United  Development  Party  or  PPP  resulted  from  the  1972  merger  of  four  previous- 
ly existing  Islamic  parties  which  contested  the  elections  of  1971  independently.  Those 
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popular  vote  by  2. 196,  both  Golkar  and  PDI2  declined  by  0.696  and 
1.4196  respectively.  In  consequence  of  this  slight  shift  in  voter 
preference  the  number  of  DPR  seats  held  by  PPP  has  been  in- 
creased by  five,  Golkar  has  lost  four  and  PDI  has  lost  one. 

This  brief  sketch  of  the  1977  election  results  indicates  that, 
basically,  very  little  has  changed  in  consequence  of  that  election 
with  respect  to  the  political  constellation  as  it  is  reflected  in  the 
composition  of  the  DPR.  It  is,  therefore,  not  expected  that  there 
will  be  any  drastic  changes  in  the  political  policies  which  will  be 
pursued  over  the  next  five  years.  For  that  reason  the  remainder  of 
this  essay  will  be  devoted  to  two  quite  different  considerations.  The 
first  of  those  considerations  is  a  more  detailed  comparison  of  the 
results  of  the  1977  election  with  those  of  the  previous  exercise  of 
that  democratic  franchise  in  1971.  The  observation  stated  above 
that  based  upon  macro-level  results  the  1977  elections  indicate  lit- 
tle change  when  compared  with  1971  should  not  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  that  Indonesian  voting  behavior  is  a  static  phenomenon. 
As  we  shall  see  presently  that  which  appears  to  be  quite  constant 
and  predictable  when  viewed  at  the  aggregate  national  level  is  quite 
a  different  matter  when  we  shift  down  even  to  the  provincial  level. 
The  second  of  those  considerations  to  be  taken  up  below  follows 
closely  upon  the  first.  If  we  are  indeed  able  to  demonstrate  the 
dynamic  qualities  of  Indonesian  voting  behavior,  we  must  then  be 
prepared  to  attempt  to  explain  both  the  consistencies  and  the 
changes  in  that  behavior  which  we  have  observed.  Since  what  we 
are  dealing  with  here  is  the  whole  complex  of  factors  which  deter- 
mine the  choice  of  one  of  the  contestants  in  an  election  by  indi- 
viduals or  relatively  small  groups,  the  explanation  of  that  behavior 
will  necessarily  take  into  consideration  factors  related  to  Indo- 
nesian social  strucfure  and  culture.  Given  the  fact  that  much  of 
what  is  to  be  discussed  there  concerns  questions  which  can  only  be 


parties  were:  Nahdlatul  Ulama  (NU),  Parmusi  (Partai  Muslimin  Indonesia),  PSII  (Par- 
tai Sarikat  Islam  Indonesia),  and  Perti  (Pergerakan  Tarbijah  Islamijah).  All  com- 
parisons which  include  figures  for  the  results  of  the  1971  elections  are  derived  by  sum- 
ming the  totals  for  each  of  these  four  former  parties. 

2  The  Indonesian  Democratic  Party  or  PDI  resulted  from  the  1972  merger  of  five  pre- 
viously existing  non-Islamic  parties;  they  were:  the  Indonesian  Nationalist  Party  (Partai 
Nasional  Indonesia  or  PNI),  the  Catholic  Party  (Partai  Katolik),  the  Christian  Partai 
(Partai  Krislcn  Indonesia  or  Parkindo),  the  Trotsky-ite  Murba  Partai  and  IPKI  (Ikatan 
Pendukung  Kcmerdekaan  Indonesia  or  Association  of  Supporters  of  Indonesian  Inde- 
pendence). (With  respect  to  results  of  the  1971  elections  see  note  1  above). 
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answered  empirically  and  that  little  empirical  investigation  has  yet 
been  directed  toward  this  important  area  of  research,  that  discus- 
sion will  also  necessarily  be  speculative  with  respect  to  both  the 
assumptions  upon  which  it  rests  and  the  tentative  conclusions  to  be 
drawn.  It  is  in  the  hope  of  encouraging  the  kind  of  empirical  in- 
vestigation which  is  called  for  and  that  the  present  discussion  will 
contribute  to  the  careful  design  of  such  research  that  such  spe- 
culation is  judged  worthy  of  consideration. 

II 

As  was  stated  above,  when  the  1977  election  results  at  the 
national  level  are  compared  with  those  of  1971,  no  significant 
changes  are  observed.  However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  major 
victor  in  both  of  those  contests,  Golkar,  did  experience  a  loss  of 
four  seats  in  the  DPR.  But  if  the  1971  election  is  to  be  taken  as  a 
standard  of  measurement  for  the  results  of  the  recent  contest,  we 
must  also  take  into  consideration  the  political  situation  in  1971 
and,  especially,  those  factors  which  contributed  to  Golkar's  success 
against  the  entire  field  of  older  and  better  established  political  par- 
ties. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  in  the  period  preceding  as  well 
as  during  the  election  campaign  Indonesian  society  was  already  fed 
up  with  the  political  parties.  The  parties  were  no  longer  considered 
capable  of  carrying  out  their  proper  functions  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  political  infrastructure.  They  had  contributed  to  the  com- 
partmentalization  and  polarization  of  the  society  on  the  basis  of 
ideology  and  manipulated  the  masses  to  their  own  ends.  In  short, 
the  political  parties  had  declined  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  In  con- 
trast, Golkar  was  at  that  time  a  new  political  organization  which 
appeared  to  be  capable  of  introducing  a  new  orientation  and  va- 
lues and  of  offering  the  people  new  hope  in  the  critical  aftermath 
of  events  surrounding  the  attempted  coup  of  1965.  All  of  this  con- 
tributed to  the  identification  of  Golkar  at  that  time  as  the  pillar  of 
the  society's  hopes  for  the  improvement  of  socio-political  con- 
ditions in  the  future.  If  we  also  remember  that  the  passage  of  time 
has  contributed  to  the  fading  of  memories  of  those  critical  times 
and  produced  a  whole  new  set  of  problems  and  concerns,  the 
following  comparison  of  the  1977  and  1971  elections  can  be  plac- 
ed within  a  more  appropriate  perspective.  In  the  remainder  of  this 
section  four  aspects  of  that  comparison  will  be  granted  con- 
sideration: l)some  demographic  changes  in  popular  participa- 
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tion;  2)  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  distribution  of  votes  among 
the  three  contestants  at  the  national  level;  3)  an  analysis  of  change 
in  the  distribution  of  votes  at  the  provincial  level;  and  4)  an 
analysis  of  change  in  the  distribution  of  DPR  seats  at  the  pro- 
vincial level. 

Table  1 


POPULAR  ELECTORAL  PARTICIPATION" 


1971 

1977 

Increase 

1. 

Total  Population 

114,190,218 

128,808,106 

14,617,888(12.80%) 

2. 

Registered  Voters 

58,179,245 

70,110,007 

11,930,762(20.51%) 

3. 

Total  Valid  Votes 

54,699,549 

63,495,479 

8,795,930(16.08%) 

4. 

%  of  Total  Population 

Registered 

50.95% 

54.42% 

3.47% 

5. 

%  of  Total  Population 

Casting  Valid  Votes 

47.90% 

49.29% 

1.39% 

6. 

%  of  Registered  Voters 

Casting  Valid  Votes 

94.02% 

90.57% 

-3.45% 

*  Since  a  special  system  of  indirect  election  was  employed  in  the  Province  of  Irian  Jaya  in 
1971  and  in  order  to  maintain  comparability  for  the  two  elections  the  figures  for  both 
1971  and  1977  do  not  include  that  province. 


Aside  from  providing  basic  background  information,  the  only 
striking  observation  to  be  made  from  the  statistics  reported  above 
is  that  while  the  percentage  of  the  total  population  which  register- 
ed to  vote  increased  by  3.4796  in  1977,  the  percentage  of  those 
registered  who  actually  cast  valid  ballots  declined  by  4.1656.  While 
the  data  itself  does  not  allow  us  to  discriminate  between  those  who 
actually  did  not  vote  and  those  whose  ballots  were  ruled  invalid, 
several  hypotheses  come  to  mind.  Given  the  present  government's 
emphasis  on  economic  and  social  development  and  its  efforts  to 
alter  the  former  ideological  nature  of  politics,  one  could  hy- 
pothesize that  this  decline  in  voter  turnout  is  one  indication  of  a 
decline  in  interest  in  partisan  politics  on  the  part  of  the  public 
which  is  quite  compatible  with  that  emphasis  on  the  more 
technical  aspects  of  development.  An  alternative  view  would 
suggest  that  an  increased  percentage  of  the  electorate  has  reacted 
to  the  increasing  cross-pressures  of  a  heated  campaign  or  to  the 
absence  of  a  feeling  of  identity  with  any  one  of  the  contestants  by 
opting  for  inaction.3 


3  One  is  reminded  here  of  the  urban,  intellectual-based  "White  Group"  (Golongan  Pu- 
tih  or  Colput)  movement  at  the  time  of  the  1971  election.  Participants  in  that  mo- 
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Table  2 


DIVISION  OF  VOTES  AT  NATIONAL  LEVEL 


1971 
Results 

a 

Expected 
Increase  * 

b 

Expected 

Bttultt  1077 

ttesuits  17  /  f 
(a  +  b) 
c 

Observed 

Rttiilti  /Q77 

nesuits  i 7 / 1 
d 

Observed 

1  /it  I  CUJC 

(d-a) 
e 

Real 
Increase  *  * 
(d-c) 

f 

Golkar: 

34,348,713 

5,523,425 

39,872,138 

39,313,354 

4,964,641 

-558,784 

(16.08%) 

(14.45%) 

(-1.63%) 

PPP  : 

14,833,942 

2,385,364 

17,219,306 

18,722,138 

3,888,196 

1,502,832 

(16.08%) 

(26.21%) 

(10.13%) 

PDI  : 

5,516,894 

887,141 

6,404,035 

5,459,987 

-  56,907 

-  944,048 

(16.08%) 

(-1.03%) 

(-17.11%) 

Total: 

54,699,549 

8,795,930 

63,495,479 

63,495,479 

8,795,930 
(16.08%) 

*  Expected  increases  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  voter  preferences  in  1977  were  ex- 
actly the  same  as  in  1971.  Under  the  conditions  of  that  assumption  all  increases  in  the 
number  of  votes  gained  by  one  of  the  contestants  would  have  to  be  accounted  for  by  in- 
creases in  the  size  of  the  electorate.  Since  we  know  that  between  1971  and  1977  the 
number  of  voters  increased  by  16.0896,  the  size  of  the  expected  increase  in  votes  gained 
by  each  of  the  contestants  can  be  calculated  by  multiplying  each  of  their  respective  vote 
totals  in  1971  by  16.0896. 
**  This  is  intended  as  a  measure  of  the  extent  to  which  the  division  of  votes  among  the 
three  contestant  in  1977  deviates  from  that  which  might  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  the 
outcome  of  the  1971  election. 

The  figures  presented  in  the  table  above  are  based  upon  the 
null  hypothesis  which  would  hold  that  any  increase  in  the  number 
of  voters  participating  in  the  1977  election  over  that  observed  in 
1971  would  indicate  the  same  preference  pattern  as  was  indicated 
by  their  peers  in  that  earlier  contest.  In  other  words,  if  Indonesian 
voting  behavior  were  a  static  phenomenon,  the  outcome  of  the  re- 
cent election  could  be  accurately  predicted  by  simply  knowing  the 
size  of  the  increase  in  the  electorate.  As  we  can  see  from  the  figures 
cited  there,  this  is  not  the  case.  While  both  Golkar  and  PPP 
demonstrated  substantial  nominal  gains  in  the  number  of  voters 
which  they  were  successful  in  attracting,  only  PPP  was  able  to 
translate  that  into  a  "real  increase"  by  attracting  over  one  and  a 
half  million  more  votes  that  might  have  been  expected  on  the  basis 
of  the  size  of  the  increase  in  the  electorate.  On  the  basis  of  similar 
calculations  we  see  that  Golkar  actually  fell  over  a  half  million 
votes  short  of  its  expected  share.  But  the  most  striking  shift  which 


vement  advocated  the  indication  of  dissatisfaction  with  all  three  contestants  by  not 
voting  or  by  leaving  their  ballots  blank. 
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Table  3 


SHIFTS  IN  POPULAR  VOTE  AT  PROVINCIAL  LEVEL 


(a) 
Striking 
Improvements 
(real  increase 
of  more  than 
2x  expected 
increase) 


(b) 

Improvement 
(increase  of 
more  than 
that  expected) 


(c) 
Decline 
(increase  of 
less  than 
that  expected) 


(d) 
Defeat 
(less  votes 
in  1977  than 
obtained  in 
1971) 


Golkar: 

Maluku 

Sulsel 

Sumut 

NTB 

NTT 

Bali 

Jambi 

Aceh 

Sulut 

Sumbar 

Bengkulu 

Riau 

Jateng 

DIY 

Slim  ^pl 

Jatim 

Jabar 

Kalsel 

V  1L 

Kalbar 

Lampung 

Kaltim 

Kalteng 

Sulteng 

DKI 

Sultra 

3  Provinces 

9  Provinces 

8  Provinces 

PPP: 

Riau  Lampung 

Kaltim 

Jateng 

Sulut 

Kalteng  Aceh 

Kalbar 

Sumbar 

Maluku 

Jambi  DKI 

DIY 

Jatim 

Sulsel 

Bengkulu 

Sulteng 

Bali 

Sumut 

NTT 

NTB 

Sultra 

Sumsel 

Kalsel 

Jabar 

12  Provinces 

4  Provinces 

3  Provinces 

6  Provinces 

PDI: 

Kalteng 

Aceh 

DKI 

Jateng 

Jabar 

Riau 

Bengkulu 

Bali 

DIY 

Sumsel 

Jatim 

Kalsel 

NTB 

Lampung 

Sumut 

Kalbar 

Jambi 

Sulut 

Sumbar 

Kaltim 

Sultra 

Maluku 

Sulsel 

Sulteng 

NTT 


4  Provinces 


4  Provinces 


4  Provinces 


13  Provinces 


(Compiled  from  Appendices  1 1- IV) 
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is  demonstrated  by  these  figures  is  the  decline  of  PDI  in  both  no- 
minal and  "real"  terms.  In  spite  of  a  substantial  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  electorate,  PDI  not  only  failed  to  increase  its  popularity 
among  the  voters  but,  moreover,  suffered  the  defection  of  over  fif- 
ty thousand  of  its  former  supporters.  (A  breakdown  of  com- 
parable figures  for  each  of  the  three  contestants  by  province  may 
be  seen  in  Appendices  II-IV). 

The  first  impression  which  is  conveyed  by  Table  3  is  that 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  decipher  any  set  pattern  of  Indone- 
sian voting  behavior  at  the  provincial  level.  Both  of  the  two  ma- 
jor contestants,  Golkar  and  PPP,  exhibit  a  mixed  pattern  of  im- 
provement and  decline  in  their  relative  positions  at  the  provincial 
level.  Both  Golkar's  slight  decline  and  PPP's  relative  im- 
provement in  their  national  positions  are  mirrored  here  by  the  fact 
that  while  PPP  made  strong  gains  (column  a)  in  12  provinces  andi 
improved  its  position  slight  (column  b)  in  four  more,  Golkar  made 
strong  gains  in  only  three  provinces  and  made  smaller  gains  in 
nine.  The  extent  to  which  the  recent  election  was  in  some  pro- 
vinces close  to  being  a  two-way  contest  between  Golkar  and  PPP  is 
also  indicated  when  we  note  that  in  each  of  the  three  provinces 
where  Golkar  made  its  strongest  gains,  PPP  suffered  what  we  have 
termed  here  defeat.  This  conclusion  is  further  supported  by  the 
observation  that  in  each  of  the  five  provinces  where  Golkar  made 
its  poorest  showing  —  relative  to  1971  —  PPP  made  some  of  its 
strongest  gains  and  in  the  remaining  seven  provinces  where  PPP 
showed  its  greatest  improvement,  Golkar  declined  moderately. 
With  respect  to  PDI,  two  observations  seem  to  be  in  order.  First,  in 
spite  of  its  overall  decline,  PDI  still  managed  to  register  relatively 
large  gains  in  four  provinces  and  moderate  gains  over  its  197 1  po- 
sition in  an  additional  four.  Second,  remembering  that  PDI 
represents  a  merger  of  five  parties  which  had  contested  the  earlier 
1971  elections  independently  and  that  only  three  of  those  parties 
won  DPR  seats  in  that  election,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  those  former  party  elements  fared  in  1977.  This  question 
seems  to  be  more  relevant  in  the  case  of  PDE  than  in  that  of  PPP 
because,  while  each  of  the  four  elements  which  have  now  entered 
PPP  share  a  common  Islamic  orientation  on  which  to  build,  the 
elements  of  which  PDI  is  made  up  represent  a  more  hetero- 
geneous mixture  of  Catholic,  Christian,  Marxist  and  Nationalist 
orientations.  Here  the  most  serious  problem  of  internal  inte- 
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gration  is  generally  seen  as  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  the  interests 
of  the  secular  elements  (Murba,  IPKI  and  the  once  extremely 
powerful  Indonesian  Nationalist  Party)  with  those  of  the  con- 
fessionalist  Christian  and  Catholic  elements. 

One  method  of  addressing  this  question  is  to  distinguish  bet- 
ween those  provinces  where  the  combined  Catholic  and  Christian 
Party  votes  in  1971  represent  the  highest  percentage  of  the  com- 
bined totals  for  the  five  which  later  entered  PDI  and  those  pro- 
vinces where  one  of  the  three  secular  elements  scored  highest.  If  we 
take  the  12  provinces  where  PDI  scored  at  least  nominal  gains  in 
1977  (columns  a,  b  and  c  above),  in  only  one  of  them  did  the  com- 
bined Christian  and  Catholic  elements  of  PDI  score  more  heavily 
than  the  seculer  elements  in  1971  (Kalimantan  Tengah,  55.25%  of 
the  combined  PDI-element  vote).  However,  in  the  13  provinces 
where  PDI  made  its  worst  showing  relative  to  1971  (column  d 
above),  the  combined  confessionalist  vote  was  at  least  a  plurality  of 
the  total  PDI-element  vote  in  seven.  This  picture  becomes  even 
clearer  when  we  look  at  the  table  below  where  information  is  listed 
for  the  10  provinces  where  PDI  fared  worst  in  1977  in  the  order  of 
the  seriousness  of  that  relative  decline. 


Table  4 


(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(') 

CO 

(e) 

Province 

"Real" 

Total  PDI 

PDI  as  % 

Christ,  if 

PNI 

IPKI 

Loss  (%) 

Vote  1971 

of  Total 

Kath.  (%) 

(%) 

w 

I.  NTT 

-88.90% 

406,579 

35.38% 

89.75% 

8.74% 

1.47% 

2.  Sulteng 

-83.32% 

17,877 

4.21% 

64.61% 

28.84% 

6.21% 

3.  Sulsel 

-79.7456 

71,679 

2.85% 

61.75% 

9.23% 

28.41% 

4.  Maluku 

-79.4696 

139,871 

27.39% 

82.04% 

15.45% 

1.08% 

5.  Sultra 

-70.11% 

6,380 

1.86% 

25.25% 

14.61% 

59.84% 

6.  Kaltim 

-69.23% 

49,685 

15.11% 

55.09% 

35.62% 

3.03% 

7.  Sumbar 

-62.98% 

27,075 

2.25% 

46.97% 

18.64% 

23.98% 

8.  Sulut 

-50.47% 

127,517 

16.37% 

53.94% 

35.17% 

10.33% 

9.  Jambi 

-50.20% 

6,392 

1.38% 

17.98% 

47.61% 

31.91% 

10.  Kalbar 

-43.87% 

121,116 

14.60% 

49.50% 

20.13% 

30.00% 

Note:  National  averages  for  the  breakdown  of  the  combined  PDI  vote  in  1971  is  as  follows: 
PNI  (68.7696);  the  Christian  and  Catholic  parties  (24.24%);  IPKI  (6.13%);  and  Murba 
(0.87%). 


For  figures  in  column  b  see  Appendix  IV. 

Columns  c-g  are  derived  from:  Lembaga  Pemilihan  Umum,  Dajlar  Pembagian  Kursi 
Hasil  Pemilihan  Umum  Anggota  Dewan  Pcrwakilan  Rakjat  Tahun  1971  Terperintji  Untuk 
Masing-Masing  Organisasi  Bagi  Tiap  Daerah  Pemilihan  Serta  Penjebarannja  Untuk  Tiap  Dae- 
rah  Tingkat  II,  (n.p.:  n.d.). 

This  more  detailed  description  of  PDI's  ten  most  serious 
defeats  in  1977  does  seem  to  confirm  the  existence  of  a  relation- 
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ship  between  former  Christian  and  Catholic  Party  strength  and  se- 
rious decline  in  PDI's  present  electoral  position.  In  only  two  of 
those  cases  (Sulawesi  Tenggara  and  Jambi)  was  at  least  one  of  the 
PDI  secular  elements  stronger'than  the  combination  of  their  two 
confessionalist  partners.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  in  five  of  those 
cases  (Sulawesi  Selatan,  Sulawesi  Tenggara,  Sumatra  Barat,  Jambi 
and  Kalimantan  Barat)  the  former  Association  of  Supporters  of 
Indonesian  Independence  (IPKI)  which  had  not  gained  a  single 
DPR  seat  in  1971  also  accounted  for  unexpectedly  high  percen- 
tages of  the  combined  PDI  vote,  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
major  reasons  for  the  decline  of  PDI  in  1977  was  the  defection  of 
large  numbers  of  former  Christian  and  Catholic  Party  supporters 
would  seem  warranted.  However,  while  the  possibility  of  the  de- 
fection of  former  IPKI  supporters  contributing  to  PDI's  decline 
can  not  be  overlooked  in  those  ten  cases,  one  more  factor  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  here.  Of  the  five  cases  where  IPKI's  share 
of  the  combined  PDI  vote  in  1971  was  unexpectedly  high  in  only 
one  (Kalimantan  Barat)  was  the  combined  PDI  total  higher 
(14.6096)  than  the  national  PDI  average  for  that  election  (10.09%), 
while  the  other  four  fall  far  below  that  average.  Conversely,  in  five 
of  the  above  cases  where  the  combined  PDI  total  is  higher  than  the 
national  PDI  average,  the  combined  confessionalist  vote  accounts 
for  a  clear  majority  of  that  total  in  four  cases  (53.9496-89.75%)  and 
a  near  majority  in  the  fifth  (49.50%).  Certainly  the  practical  im- 
plications of  these  observations  have  not  been  lost  on  the  present 
PDI  leadership.  How  that  leadership  will  choose  to  adjust  to  these 
new  conditions  over  the  next  several  years  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  exchange  of  DPR  seats  among  the  contestants  which  is 
tends  to  confirm  much  of  what  we  have  already  seen  in  the  case  of 
shifts  in  the  popular  vote  (see  Table  5).  The  number  of  provinces 
where  the  turnover  of  seats  took  place  (16  out  of  26)  tends  to  con- 
firm both  that  the  campaign  was  hotly  contested  and  that  no  con- 
sistent voting  pattern  is  as  yet  observable  in  Indonesian  voting 
behavior.  What  may  be  added  to  that  picture  by  this  new  infor- 
mation is  an  indication  of  where  the  stakes  in  the  recent  election 
have  been  most  costly  and,  therefore,  where  we  might  expect  and 
increase  in  election  related  activity  in  the  future. 

One  measure  of  Golkar's  sweeping  success  at  the  provincial 
level  in  1971  was  that  it  had  won  a  clear  majority  of  the  DPR  seats 
from  24  out  of  26  provinces,  while  neither  PPP  nor  PDI  could 
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Table  5 

CHANGES  IN  DIVISION  OF  DPR  SEATS  AMONG  CONTESTANTS 

National  Totals: 

197 1 

/077 

G  tiange 

Golkar:         236  Seats  (65.5596) 

232  Seats  (64.4496) 

-4  Seats  (-  1.1196) 

PPP  :             94  Seats  (26. 1 1%) 

99  Seats  (27.5096) 

+  5  Seats  (+  1.3996) 

PDI  :             30  Seats  (  8.33%) 

29  Seats  (  8.0596) 

-  1  Seat  (-  0.2896) 

Changes  by  Province: 

Gains 

Lasses 

Golkar:         DKI  (1  seat)* 

Aceh  (1  seat)* 

Sulsel  (2  seats) 

Riau  ( 1  seat) 

NTT  (3  seats) 

Sumsel  ( 1  seat) 

Maluku  ( 1  seat) 

Jabar  (2  seats)* 

Total:  4  Provinces  (7  seats) 

Jateng  (2  seats)* 

Kalteng  (1  seat) 

Kalsel  (2  seats) 

Irja  ( 1  seat) 

■ 

1  s~\  1 1  1  ■  X  P  rm  nnroc  I  I  1    ron  f  r  ! 

1  Oldl  .  0  riuvniLcs  \  I  I  Scd.CS; 

PPP  :           Aceh  (2  seats)* 

Jateng  (2  seats)* 

Sumut  (1  seat)" 

DIYU  seat)* 

Riau  ( 1  seat) 

Tarim  (A-  sparO* 

Sumsel  (1  seat) 

Sulsel  (2  seats) 

DKI  (2  seats)" 

• 

Total :  4  Provinces  (9  seats) 

Jabar  (4  seats)* 

Kalteng  ( 1  seat) 

Kalsel  (2  seats) 

Total:  8  Provinces  (14  seats) 

PDI  :            LampungU  seat)* 

Jateng  (1  seat)* 

Jabar  (2  seats)* 

NTT  (3  seats) 

Irja  (1  seat) 

Maluku  (1  seat) 

Total :  3  Provinces  (4  seats) 

Total :  3  Provinces  (5  seats) 

*  The  distribution  of  DPR  seats  geographically  is  based  on  both  population  and  the 
number  of  sub-provincial  districts  into  which  each  province  is  divided  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  with  special  consideration  given  to  the  achievement  of  balanced 
representation  between  small,  overpopulated  Java  and  the  much  more  vast,  sparsely  po- 
pulated Outer  Islands.  (A  more  detailed  discussion  follows  below).  In  consideration  of 
population  shifts  which  had  taken  place  since  1971,  three  provinces  had  their  allocation 
of  DPR  scats  reduce  (Jawa  Tengah  -5;  Daerah  Istimcwa  Yogyakarta  -1;  and  Jawa 
Timur  —4)  which  was  balanced  by  the  addition  of  seats  for  five  provinces  (Daerah  Isti- 
mcwa Aceh  +1;  Sumatra  Utara  +1;  Lampung  +  l;Jawa  Barat  +4;  and  Daerah  Khusus 
Ibukota  Jakarta  +3).  Any  analysis  of  the  shifting  balance  ofseats  among  the  three  elec- 
tion contestants  would  be  misleading  if  it  did  not  take  this  factor  into  consideration. 

claim  majorities  in  even  one.  In  1977  that  record  was  broken  when 
PPP  captured  six  out  of  the  ten  seats  from  Aceh.  Of  the  two  pro- 
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vinces  where  Golkar  did  not  hold  a  majority  of  the  seats  after  1971 
only  in  Jakarta  were  the  combined  forces  of  PPP  and  PDI  (5  seats) 
capable  of  reducing  Golkar  to  a  minority  position  (4  seats),  while 
in  Kalimantan  Timur  those  combined  forces  (3  seats)  were  only  ca- 
pable of  equaling  Golkar  (3  seats).  As  a  result  of  the  recent  election 
PPP's  strength  is  equal  to  that  of  Golkar  in  both  Jakarta  and  Kali- 
mantan Selatan  (5  seats  each  in  both  cases),  a  combination  of  PPP 
and  PDI  in  Jakarta  is  now  capable  of  producing  a  majority  of  two 
seats  and  in  both  Sumatra  Selatan  and  Kalimantan  Timur  a  PPP- 
PDI  combination  is  equal  to  Golkar  (2  +  1  vs  3  and  4  +  1  vs  5 
respectively).4  One  could  hardly  suggest  that  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  provinces  where  Golkar  holds  a  clear  majority  of  the 
DPR  seats  from  24  to  21  represents  a  serious  threat  to  that  organi- 
zation's posidon  of  dominance,  but  it  could  well  provide  a  clue  to 
PPP  and  PDI  strategy  in  preparation  for  the  next  encounter  with 
the  now  well  established  winner. 

One  further  factor  which  needs  to  be  considered  here  is  the 
longstanding  distinction  which  is  recognized  between  Java  and  the 
Outer  Islands  and  the  role  which  that  distinction  plays  in  contem- 
porary electoral  politics.  In  the  First  General  Election  of  1955  the 
system  of  strict  proportional  representation  which  was  utilized  did 
not  provide  for  the  recognidon  of  this  distinction.  In  both  1971 
and  1977  a  mixed  electoral  system  was  resorted  to  which  attempts 
to  balance  that  earlier  system  with  selected  aspects  of  the  district 
system.  First,  Indonesia  is  divided  into  two  large  electoral  districts, 
Java  and  the  Outer  Islands,  which  are  allocated  179  (one-half 
minus  one)  and  181,  respectively,  of  the  360  seats  to  be  contested. 
This  division  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  extreme  incongruity 
between  the  combined  land  area  of  the  islands  of  Java  and  Ma- 
dura which  is  only  6.94%  of  the  national  total  and  the  habitation  of 


4  The  constellation  showing  the  reduced  seats  of  Golkar  in  Aceh  compared  with  that  of 
the  Islamic  PPP,  equalling  to  that  of  the  PPP  in  Kalimantan  Selatan  and  to  the  com- 
bined numbers  of  seats  of  PPP  and  PDI  in  Kalimantan  Timur  and  Sumatera  Selatan,  is 
the  constellation  at  the  national  level.  Meanwhile,  as  regards  the  DPRD  I  seats  obtained 
in  the  provinces  Golkar  still  holds  its  dominant  position  due  to  the  additional  seats  ac- 
quired through  the  decision  of  the  home  minister/chairman  of  LPU  No  IOl/LPU/1977. 
Golkar  as  well  as  PPP  obtained  19  seats  at  the  provincial  level  of  Aceh  (DPRD  I);  Gol- 
kar acquired  22  seats  in  Sumatera  Selatan  while  both  PPP  combined  with  PDI  obtained 
only  16  seats;  in  Jakarta  (DKI)  Golkar's  strength  is  equal  to  that  of  PPP  combined  with 
PDI;  in  Kalimantan  Selatan  Golkar  acquired  22  seats  and  PPP  16  seats;  in  Kalimantan 
Timur  Golkar  acquired  26  seats  while  PPP  and  PDI  together  had  only  14  seats,  (see 
Appendix  VI) 
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those  islands  by  63.5696  of  the  total  national  population.  These  two 
super  districts  are  further  sub-divided  into  provincial  districts 
which  are  guaranteed  a  minimum  number  of  seats  at  least  equal  to 
the  number  of  sub-provincial  administrative  units  ("kabupaten" 
or  second  level  regions)  within  each  of  the  provinces  with  the  re- 
maining seats  to  be  distributed  among  the  provinces  on  the  basis 
of  population.  This,  of  course,  creates  a  situation  where  votes  on 
the  more  heavily  populated  Java  have  less  impact  than  on  the 
Outer  Islands.  The  chart  below  indicates  the  relationship  between 
popular  vote  and  the  number  of  DPR  seats  obtained  with  respect 
to  this  dichotomy  between  Java  and  the  Outer  Islands  for  each  of 
the  contestants  in  the  1977  election. 

Table  6 


Votes  seats 


Java 

Outer  Is. 

Java 

OtUer  Is. 

Golkar: 

23,921,672 

15,828,424 

104 

128 

(60.18%) 

(39.8296) 

(44.8296) 

(55.1896) 

PPP  : 

13,116,353 

5,627,138 

56 

43 

(70.2496) 

(29.7696) 

(56.5696) 

(43.4496) 

PDI  : 

4,138,514 

1,366,243 

19 

10 

(75.1896) 

(24.8296) 

(65.5296) 

(34.4896) 

While  all  three  of  the  contestants  received  the  majority  of  their 
support  from  the  Island  of  Java,  Golkar  comes  closest  to  matching 
the  distribution  of  its  voter  support  to  the  actual  distribution  of  the 
population  between  Java  and  the  Outer  Islands.  The  difference  in 
the  weight  of  these  votes  is  also  clearly  indicated  when  we  note  that 
Golkar  received  over  6096  of  its  votes  on  Java  but  over  5596  of  its 
DPR  seats  are  from  the  Outer  Islands.  The  considerably  heavier 
concentration  of  both  PPP  and  PDI  support  on  Java  is  indicated 
not  only  by  the  higher  percentages  of  their  total  votes  which  were 
obtained  there,  but  also  by  the  fact  that  a  clear  majority  of  both  of 
their  DPR  seats  are  from  Javanese  districts.  However,  if  we  com- 
pare this  breakdown  with  the  1971  results,  a  slight  shift  is  evident. 
The  distribution  of  Golkar  and  PPP  seats  between  Java  and  the 
Outer  Islands  both  indicate  a  slight  shift  away  from  Java  since  1971 
(—0.5296  and  —4.0896  respectively),  but  PDI  has  become  even  more 
heavily  concentrated  on  Java  (+5. 5296). While  the  extent  of  this  shift 
is  too  slight  to  be  considered  significant,  it  will  be  interesting  to 
note  whether  a  trend  in  this  direction  will  be  established  in  the 
future. 
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III 

It  is  common  that  attempts  to  explain  voting  behavior  not  on- 
ly in  developing  countries  but  also  in  the  developed  countries  of 
the  West  tends  to  emphasize  socio-cultural  factors.  Even  popular 
discussions  of  American  electoral  behavior  give  nearly  equal 
weight  to  the  identification  of  certain  ethno-religious  groups  with 
one  of  the  two  major  political  parties  as  they  do  to  the  behavior  of 
groups  which  are  defined  in  terms  of  socio-economic  criteria.  For 
example,  what  review  of  the  traditional  bases  of  electoral  support 
for  the  Democratic  Party  would  be  complete  without  the  mention 
of  the  Jewish,  Catholic  and  Black  blocks  as  well  as  the  support  of 
blue  collar  workers.  However,  even  a  comprehensive  analysis  of 
the  reasons  for  this  voter  commitment  must  take  into  considera- 
tion both  the  long  range  historical  factors  which  shaped  it  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  commitment  may  be  weakened  or 
negated.  It  is  also  likely  that  those  factors  which  will  help  to  ex- 
plain the  behavior  of  Indonesian  voters  is  to  be  found  —  at  least  in 
part  —  in  the  socio-cultural  milieux  which  influences  their 
behavior  more  generally. 

One  socio-cultural  characteristic  which  is  clearly  evident  in 
Indonesian  society  and  which  helps  to  explain  the  attitudes  of 
Indonesian  voters  toward  the  major  socio-political  forces  is  that  of 
paternalism  or  "bapakism."  This  characteristic  is  generally  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  forms  of  traditional  authority5  which 
still  persist  particularly  among  Indonesia's  majority  rural  popu- 
lation. One  of  the  major  premises  of  these  traditional  forms  of 
authority  is  that  power  and  the  authority  for  overall  supervision  of 
the  society  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  designated  leadership.  Greater 
emphasis  is  placed  on  identifying  who  those  leaders  are  than  on 
evaluating  their  achievements.  This  cultural  characteristic  of  Indo- 
nesian social  structure  is  observable  at  all  levels  right  down  to  the 
daily  conduct  of  relations  in  the  smallest  social  unit,  the  family. 
There  traditional  authority  is  manifested  in  the  form  of  a  concen- 
tration of  power  and  authority  in  the  hands  of  the  father.  The  fact 
that  this  relationship  entails  a  reciprocal  exchange  of  rights  and 


5  For  a  discussion  of  the  meaning  which  is  intended  here  see:  Karl  D.  Jackson  and 
Johannes  Moeliono,  "Participation  In  Rebellion :  The  Dar'ul  Islam  in  West  Java,"  in  R. 
William  Liddle,  ed.,  Political  Participation  In  Modem  Indonesia,  (New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Southeast  Asia  Studies,  Monograph  Series  No.  19,  1973),  pp.  15-16. 
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responsibilities  is  clearly  seen  when  we  consider  that  it  is  in  ex- 
change for  the  care  and  protection  which  the  father  is  expected  to 
provide  for  his  children  that  he,  in  turn,  has  the  right  to  expect 
their  respect  and  obedience.  However,  the  exchange  nature  of  this 
relationship  is  seldom  consiously  acknowledged  by  the  parties  con- 
cerned. The  childrens'  image  of  the  father  as  provider  and  protec- 
tor is  frequently  augmented  by  fear  of  the  sanctions  or  penalties 
which  he  may  impose  if  their  obedience  or  respect  toward  him  is 
considered  insufficient.  This  last  observation  does  point  to  one  im- 
portant imbalance  in  the  nature  of  this  reciprocal  exchange  re- 
lationship. Since  it  is  the  father  who  is  placed  in  the  position  of 
defining  both  his  own  and  his  childrens'  rights  and  responsibilities 
—  subject,  of  course,  to  certain  parameters  which  every  society  sets 
on  all  kinds  of  socially  acceptable  behavior  —  his  power  vis  a  vis  his 
children  is  enhanced  considerably.  This  is  also  an  important  dis- 
tinction to  bear  in  mind  when  we  apply  this  analogy  to  social  units 
at  higher  levels  of  aggregation. 

Indonesian  society  is  characterized  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
80%  of  its  members  still  live  in  villages  where  social  reality  is  based 
on  the  principles  of  a  large  extended  family.  The  form  of  tra- 
ditional authority  found  in  those  village  societies  is  founded  on  the 
existence  of  a  vertical  paternalistic  relationship  between  a  leader 
and  his  followers.  This  relationship  is  quite  similar  to  the  concept 
of  a  "patron-client  relationship"  which  James  C.  Scott  defines  as 
"an  exchange  relationship  between  roles  .  .  .  [which  is]  special  case 
of  dyadic  (two  person)  ties  involving  a  large  instrumental  friend- 
ship in  which  an  individual  of  higher  socio-economic  status 
(patron)  uses  his  own  influence  and  resources  to  provide  protec- 
tion and  benefits  for  a  person  of  lower  status  (client)  who,  for  his 
part,  reciprocates  by  providing  general  support  and  assistance,  in- 
cluding personal  services,  to  the  patron.6  Within  Indonesian  so- 
ciety the  patron-client  relationship  is  manifested  in  the  form  of  a 
relationship  between  a  patron  who  is  literally  identified  as  "father" 
(bapak)  and  his  clients  who  are  also  literally  called  his  children 
(anak  buah).  The  position  of  patron  in  Indonesian  society  is  based 
upon  his  willingness  and  ability  to  use  the  sources  of  influence 
which  he  possesses  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  clients.  Sources 


6  James  C.  Scott,  "Patron-Client  Politics  And  Political  Change  In  Southeast  Asia," 
American  Political  Science  Review  (Match  1972),  p.  92 
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of  influence  which  are  most  commonly  used  in  this  way  are  va- 
rious forms  of  material  wealth  (usually  land  or  the  right  to  its  use) 
and  certain  kinds  of  knowledge  and  special  aptitudes.  Given  the 
relatively  low  level  of  functional  specialization  in  all  rural 
societies,  it  is  quite  common  that  a  patron  would  possess  more 
than  one  of  these  sources  of  influence.  While  this  clustering  of  re- 
sources does  make  the  marking  of  clear  distinctions  difficult,  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  between  several  broad  categories  of  patrons 
on  the  basis  of  their  principal  source  of  influence. 

Within  Indonesian  society  it  is  possible  to  identify  at  least  three 
broad  categories  of  patrons  who  are  capable  of  bringing  their  in- 
fluence to  bear  on  the  conduct  of  general  elections:  1)  formal 
leaders,  2)  traditional  leaders,  and  3)  religious  leaders.  Formal 
leaders  are  typically  those  who  occupy  more  or  less  clearly  defined 
positions  within  the  hierarchy  of  governmental  administration  and 
who  are,  by  virtue  of  that  position,  formally  endowed  with  both 
responsibility  for  and  authority  over  certain  areas  of  activity  which 
are  important  to  the  functioning  of  the  society.  Recognizing 
historical  differences  in  the  way  in  which  bureaucracy  developed, 
from  what  elements  of  the  society  its  members  were  recruited  and 
the  respect  which  other  members  of  the  society  have  afforded  it  as 
well  as  more  recent  regional  variations  in  its  development,  it  is  still 
possible  to  identify  this  category  as  —  at  least  potentially  —  the  most 
important  source  of  influence  on  electoral  behavior.  Among  the 
members  of  this  category  would  be  included  the  president  as  well 
as  the  local  village  chief  (lurah). 

A  second  category  of  potential  patrons  whose  primary  source 
of  influence  is  the  position  of  prominence  which  they  or  their 
families  have  traditionally  held  in  society  includes  those 
descendents  of  the  various  aristocracies  which  exist  in  each  of  the 
different  cultural  or  ethnic  areas  of  Indonesia.  In  modern  Indo- 
nesia this  is  probably  the  smallest  of  the  three  categories  under  dis- 
cussion for  two  reasons.  First,  in  some  cases  the  existing  aristocracy 
was  deliberately  integrated  into  the  Dutch  system  of  increasingly 
bureaucratic  administration  in  which  case  its  members  are  includ- 
ed in  the  category  of  formal  leaders  already  discussed.  Second, 
many  of  those  aristocrats  which  had  been  coopted  by  the  Dutch 
either  found  it  impossible  to  switch  loyalties  to  the  new  re- 
publican government  during  or  after  the  revolution  or  were  dis- 
avowed —  and  in  several  cases  driven  out  or  killed  —  by  local  popu- 
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lations  which  were  caught  up  in  the  spirit  of  this  period  of  radical 
social  change.  However,  in  certain  areas  the  remnants  of  these 
groups  continue  to  exercise  considerable  influence. 

The  third  category  is  one  which  is  composed  of  potential 
leaders  whose  chief  claim  to  the  exercise  of  influence  is  their 
possession  of  superior  knowledge  of  spiritual  or  theological 
matters  or  their  standing  as  models  of  devout  religious  practice 
and  moral  conduct.  Again  two  additional  notes  should  be  added 
here.  First,  in  traditional  societies  in  general  no  clear  distinction  is 
made  between  those  matters  which  may  be  narrowly  defined  as 
religious  and  those  which  are  identified  with  other  areas  of  social 
life.  In  the  case  of  Islam  this  distinction  is  not  simply  overlooked  or 
ignored  in  practice;  rather  the  denial  of  such  a  distinction  is  basic 
to  Islamic  doctrine.  This  produces  a  situation  where  Islamic  re- 
ligious teachers  (kyai  and  ulama)  as  well  as  Catholic  priests  and 
Protestant  ministers  are  called  upon  to  provide  services  and  advice 
which  ranges  far  beyond  the  spiritual  and,  thus,  gain  a  powerful 
voice  in  all  matters  of  concern  to  the  community. 

While  it  should  be  clear  from  the  descriptions  of  the  three  types 
of  patrons  provided  above  that  the  source  of  their  influence  is  not 
purely  economic,  it  would  be  equally  misleading  to  assume  that 
economics  does  not  play  an  important  role  there.  Each  of  those 
three  groups  just  described  has  at  his  disposal  economic  or  ma- 
terial incentives  which  serve  to  augment  their  non-material  sources 
of  influence.  In  the  case  of  the  formal  leader,  his  responsibility  for 
the  provision  of  a  wide  range  of  public  services  and  the  dis- 
cretionary power  which  he  exercises  over  how  those  services  are 
distributed  adds  considerably  to  his  ability  to  provide  for  the  wel- 
fare and  protection  of  his  clients.  In  all  rural  societies  it  is  land  and 
the  right  to  its  cultivation  and  a  share  of  the  produce  which  it  yields 
which  is  the  key  to  material  welfare.  It  should  not  be  surprising, 
then,  to  note  that  each  of  the  potential  patron  groups  above  has 
access  to  amounts  of  this  important  resource  which  are  relatively 
large  in  comparison  with  other  members  of  the  community.  How- 
ever, the  fact  that  material  wealth  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  advance 
an  individual  to  the  status  of  patron  is  indicated  by  the  results  of  a 
study  of  the  degree  of  involvement  of  several  West  Javanese  villages 
in  the  Darul  Islam  movement  and  the  reasons  for  their  in- 
volvement, neutrality  or  non-involvement.7  In  this  case  not  only 

7  Sec  the  work  by  Karl  D.  Jackson  and  Johannes  Mocliono  cited  in  fn  5  above. 
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was  the  position  of  the  patron  (bapak)  discovered  to  be  the  chief 
determining  factor,  but  it  was  also  determined  that  among  those 
community  members  possessing  resources  sufficient  to  place  them 
in  the  position  of  patron  those  whose  resource  base  was  almost  ex- 
clusively material  were  least  likely  to  exercise  such  influence. 
Although  this  is  hardly  conclusive  evidence,  it  should  be  sufficient 
to  encourage  caution  against  an  increasingly  common  tendency  to 
interpret  economic  incentive  as  the  major  factor  influencing 
human  behavior. 

Within  the  more  limited  context  of  Indonesian  electoral 
behavior  this  particular  type  of  patron- client  relationship  which  is 
a  central  feature  of  Indonesian  social  structure  is  also  an  in- 
fluential factor  in  determining  the  choice  of  one  of  the  three  con- 
testants by  members  of  the  electorate.  In  support  of  this  contention 
the  following  premises  are  offered:  First,  that  virtually  every 
member  of  Indonesian  society  —  particularly  those  in  rural  com- 
munities —  is  party  to  at  least  one  patron-client  relationship  as 
described  above  and  his  behavior  within  certain  social  contexts  and 
situations  is  at  least  partially  influenced  by  that  relationship;  and 
second,  that  each  of  the  three  contestants  in  the  recent  election 
have  as  their  organizational  base  hierarchical  aggregations  of  a  par- 
ticular configuration  of  the  types  of  patrons  described  above  which 
affect  the  outcome  of  the  election  by  influencing  the  voting  behavior 
of  their  respective  clients  in  favor  of  the  contestant  to  which  they 
are  alligned.  We  might  also  add  here  two  additional  factors  which 
help  to  influence  the  client  in  accepting  the  advice  of  his  patron  in 
this  particular  matter.  Although  the  client  should  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  ignorant  of  his  own  interests,  the  level  of  abstraction 
at  which  most  issues  at  stake  in  an  election  campaign  is  sufficiently 
high  that  the  client  has  considerable  difficulty  in  seeing  any  possi- 
ble relevance  to  his  own  situation.  Since  it  is  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance to  him  who  wins  or  loses,  his  decision  to  heed  the  advice 
given  is  based  largely  on  accumulated  feelings  of  respect  or  owing 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  his  patron  benefactor.  However,  should  the 
client  feel  himself  in  such  a  position  with  respect  to  more  than  one 
patron  and  those  patrons  are  known  by  him  to  be  alligned  to 
different  contestants,  the  client  will  find  himself  in  a  situation  in 
which  he  is  cross-pressured.  In  such  a  situation  a  subjective  weight- 
ing of  the  clients  feelings  toward  the  patron,  the  added  element  of 
fear  of  reprisal  or  the  option  of  inaction  are  only  a  few  of  the  possi- 
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ble  alternatives  open  to  the  client.  It  is  also  the  extent  of  such 
situations  of  cross-pressure  and  the  methods  of  resolving  them 
which  will  determine  the  competitiveness  and  uncertainty  of  out- 
come of  an  election. 

Among  the  factors  influencing  the  behavior  of  the  Indonesian 
electorate  in  the  1977  General  Election  it  should  be  emphasized 
this  is  only  the  second  time  that  Indonesians  have  exercized  the 
democratic  principle  of  "one  man  -  one  vote"  since  the  1945 
Constitution  was  re-established  in  1959.  This  limited  experience 
with  the  institution  of  elections  is  a  major  factor  in  determining 
that  what  is  intended  to  be  a  political  right  is  more  often  viewed  by 
the  electorate  as  a  responsibility  to  support  their  respective 
patrons.  This  also  underlines  the  view  that  the  1977  election  is  part 
of  a  process  of  political  education  and  that  the  object  of  that 
process  is  also,  in  part,  the  strengthening  of  that  institution  itself  so 
that  it  may  become  an  accepted  part  of  Indonesian  culture  in  the 
future.8 

With  respect  to  the  linkages  between  the  three  contestants  and 
the  specific  types  of  patrons  discussed  above  which  operated  to  in- 
fluence the  outcome  of  the  recent  election  it  is  again  stressed  that 
the  formal  leaders  who  enjoy  the  support  of  a  national  bureau- 
cratic infrastructure  were  in  the  strongest  position  to  exercise  their 
influence  by  demanding  the  support  of  their  wide  networks  of 
clients  for  the  contestant  to  which  they  were  alligned.  Their  access 
to  a  wide  range  of  facilities  with  which  they  could  both  safeguard 
their  clients  and  provide  for  their  needs  is  sufficient  to  provide  one 
of  the  bases  needed  for  a  strong  emotional  bond  of  the  patron- 
client  type.  It  is  also  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  the  entire  or- 
ganizational infrastructure  of  formal  leadership  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  is  identified  with  Golkar.  This  observation  suggests  that 
any  increase  or  decline  in  Golkar's  electoral  position  may  be  ac- 
counted for  by  variations  in  the  intensity  of  the  commitment  of 
these  formal  leaders  to  Golkar,  changes  in  the  capability  or  will- 
ingness of  these  leaders  to  maintain  good  relations  with  a  large 
number  of  clients  or  some  combination  of  these  two  factors. 

Considering  PPP's  strong  identification  with  Islam,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  it  should  receive  considerable  support  from  those 

8  Sec  Lieu  tenant- General  Ali  Moertopo,  "The  General  Election  of  197  7  in  Indonesia,"  an 
unpublished  briefing  for  foreign  diplomats  in  Jakarta  on  February  28,  1977. 
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patrons  whose  primary  source  of  community  influence  is  their 
superior  knowledge  of  Islamic  doctrine  and  practice.  Although  this 
religious  element  is  capable  of  producing  a  strong  emotional  bond 
between  the  patron  and  his  clients,  it  is  considered  to  be  of  a  lower 
intensity  -  with  respect  to  influence  exercised  on  electoral 
behavior  -  than  that  produced  by  the  exercise  of  bureaucratic 
authority  and  direct  control  over  vital  aspects  of  the  lives  of 
members  of  the  society.  Yet,  in  spite  of  this  limitation,  PPP  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  contestants  in  the  1977  election  which  ex- 
perienced a  "real"  improvement  (see  section  II  above)  in  its  elec- 
toral position  compared  with  1971. 

In  contrast  with  Golkar's  continued  position  of  clear  electoral 
dominance  and  the  advances  made  by  PPP,  PDI's  overall  decline 
in  1977  can  be  largely  attributed  to  its  lack  of  a  strong  base  of  sup- 
port either  among  the  bureaucracy-based  formal  leaders  or  among 
patrons  with  a  strong  religious  identification.  As  has  been  noted 
above  both  the  former  Catholic  and  Christian  parties  which  are 
now  included  in  PDI  no  longer  seem  capable  of  transforming  this 
religious  identification  into  electoral  support  for  PDI.  This  evident 
failure  by  PDI  to  put  together  a  coalition  of  local  level  patrons  with 
sufficient  influence  to  guarantee  it  a  larger  share  of  the  popular 
vote  poses  serious  problems  for  the  future  of  that  party. 

The  foregoing  attempt  to  explain  contemporary  Indonesian 
electoral  behavior  by  reference  to  the  existence  of  a  stable  linkage 
between  two  of  the  three  contestants  (Golkar  and  PPP)  and  the 
paternalistic  network  of  patron-client  relations  which  is  an  im- 
portant feature  of  Indonesian  social  structure  remains  insufficient 
because  of  its  overly  static  quality.  While  there  is  much  which  is  still 
unknown  about  aspects  of  this  static  pattern  such  as  how  the  choice 
is  made  by  the  individual  voter  whether  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of 
the  formal  leader  or  the  religious  influential,  what  is  even  more 
problematic  is  determining  whether  and  to  what  extent  change  is 
taking  place  in  that  linkage.  The  provincial  level  election  results  in 
Aceh  where  PPP  not  only  gained  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote, 
but  also  controls  a  majority  of  the  DPR  seats  is  a  prime  example  of 
a  traditionally  strong  Muslim  population  opting  to  allign  itself 
with  its  primarily  religious  leadership.  Here  the  argument  that  a 
predominently  rural  population  has  allowed  its  religious  pri- 
mordial sentiments  to  influence  its  electoral  behavior  is  at  least 
plausible.  In  the  case  of  the  only  other  province  where  PPP  was 
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able  to  reap  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote,  Jakarta,  such  an  ex- 
planation would  hardly  be  acceptable.  Both  cases  are  indeed 
deviations  from  a  general  pattern  wherein  it  is  the  bureau- 
cratically  organized  formal  leaders  who  play  the  largest  role  in 
determining  electoral  success,  but  the  nation's  capital  with  its 
heavy  concentration  of  governmental,  educational  and  commercial 
activities  and  large  reservoir  of  trained  manpower  would  seem  to  be 
an  unlikely  place  for  the  operation  of  primordial  loyalties.  It  seems 
much  more  likely  that  such  a  deviation  would  be  caused  by  the 
breakdown  of  the  influence  pattern  described  above.  In  contrast  to 
a  primarily  rural  population  the  people  of  Jakarta  have  a  wider 
frame  of  reference  with  respect  to  life  styles  of  other  peoples  and  a 
greater  familiarity  with  the  impact  of  national  level  policy  de- 
cisions on  themselves  and  others  and  with  the  impact  of  the  elec- 
tion on  the  making  and  implementing  of  those  decisions.  They  are 
part  of  a  different  -  more  'modern'  -  political  culture;  or  so  the 
classic  argument  about  the  effects  of  urbanization  goes.  The  more 
extended  argument  is  that  those  members  of  a  society  who  are  in- 
volved in  the  modern  sector  and  who  have  above  average 
educational  backgrounds  will  be  expected  to  manifest  political  at- 
titudes and  behavior  which  is  more  rationally  determined.  To  what 
extent  this  is  true  in  the  case  of  Jakarta  and  what  impact  it  might 
have  had  on  the  results  of  the  recent  election  there  can  not  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence,  but  there  is  some 
basis  for  speculation  on  the  effects  of  modernization  on  the  sector 
of  the  urban  population  which  is  most  susceptible  to  those  effects 
—  i.e.  youth. 


IV 


It  has  long  been  observed  that  a  basic  cultural  division  which 
has  had  important  political  implications  for  the  development  of 
Indonesian  society  is  that  which  is  frequently  identified  as  the  divi- 
sion between  Islam  as  a  political  force  and  political  forces  in  which 
Islam  is  not  afforded  a  positive  role.  The  political  dimensions  and 
implications  of  that  division  can  be  clearly  seen  in  the  historical 
cases  cited  below: 

1)   In  both  the  DPR  resulting  from  the  First  General  Election  of 
1955  and  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  (Konstituante) 
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which  had  been  mandated  to  draft  a  new  constitution  the  di- 
vision of  seats  was: 


DPR 

Con. 

(%) 

117 

234 

45.52% 

140 

280 

54.4896 

Islamic  Factions 
Non-Islamic  Factions 

2)  In  the  Constitutional  Convention  meetings  which  took  place  in 
late  May  and  early  June  1959  debate  on  President  Soekarno's 
request  that  Indonesia  return  to  the  1945  Constitution  were 
deadlocked  on  the  question  of  ammending  the  preamble  of 
that  constitution  to  include  a  requirement  that  all  Muslims  be 
obligated  to  uphold  Islamic  law  or  accepting  it  without 
ammendment.  Four  votes  were  conducted  on  two  different 
proposals  concerning  this  basic  ideological  religious  issue.9 

a.  May  29,  1959 

Non-Islamic  Factions  (opposed)  265  votes  (56.8796) 
Islamic  Factions  (in  support)  201  votes  (43.1396) 

b.  May  30,1959 

Non-Islamic  Factions  (in  support)  269  votes  (56.7596) 
Islamic  Factions  (opposed)  199  votes  (42.5296) 

c.  June  1,  1959 

Non-Islamic  Factions  (in  support)  269  votes  (56.4196) 
Islamic  Factions  (opposed)  204  votes  (43.5996) 

d.  June  2,  1959 

Non-Islamic  Factions  (in  support)  263  votes  (56.4396) 
Islamic  Factions  (opposed)  203  votes  (43.5696) 

On  the  basis  of  these  observations  we  can  see  both  the  persis- 
tence of  the  division  between  these  two  groups  and  the  situation  of 
near  balance  in  their  strength  (roughly  55-45).  The  fact  that  the 
competition  between  these  two  groups  frequently  degenerated  in- 
to ideological  conflict  and  an  unwillingness  to  compromise  can  be 
attributed  to  the  support  that  these  groups  were  able  to  maintain 
in  a  society  still  gripped  by  primordial  sentiments.  Since  the  rise  of 
Golkar  this  situation  of  near-balanced  polarization  has  been 
alleviated  considerably,  but  the  hope  for  a  long  term  resolution 
can  only  be  hoped  for  when  the  better  educated  youth  who  are  just 
now  entering  into  political  activity  are  able  to  avoid  identifying 

9  For  a  detailed  account  of  these  proceedings  see:  Prof.  Mr  H.  Muhammad  Yamin,  Naskah 
Persiapan  Undang-Undang  Dasar  1945,  (n.p.:  n.p.,  1960),  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  557-625. 
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themselves  with  those  rigid  ideological  divisions  which  have  ex- 
isted previously.  Although  any  attempt  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  such  a  new  orientation  is  in  evidence  among  the  more 
youthful  members  of  the  society  on  the  basis  of  available  evidence 
is  bound  to  be  highly  speculative,  it  is  worth  considering  briefly. 

Near  universal  recognition  is  now  granted  to  the  postulate  that 
the  better  educated  youth  of  nearly  every  society  are  more  likely  to 
view  politics  critically  than  their  elders.  This  critical  attitude  was 
clearly  present  among  Indonesian  students  at  the  time  of  the  recent 
elections.  It  was  demonstrated  by  the  activities  of  students  and 
other  young  intellectuals  who  were  not  themselves  candidates  for 
one  of  the  contestants  and,  yet,  actively  campaigned  in  support  of 
either  PPP  or  PDI.  The  argument  which  they  gave  in  support  of 
this  activity  was  that,  while  the  government's  support  of  Golkar 
guaranteed  certain  victory,  the  need  to  maintain  some  kind  of 
political  balance  in  the  DPR  required  that  the  political  parties  be 
given  a  "boost."10,  In  a  more  general  vein  Indonesian  students 
have  also  demonstrated  on  a  number  of  occassions  that  they  are 
not  reluctant  to  criticize  any  of  the  major  political  forces  when  they 
consider  their  actions  to  be  contrary  to  the  public  good.  This 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  critical  independent  attitude  on  the 
part  of  students  and  youth  in  general  stands  in  sharp  contrast  with 
earlier  periods  when  divisions  among  student  and  youth  organi- 
zations mirrored  the  political  divisions  existing  at  other  levels. 
However,  a  note  of  caution  needs  to  be  added  here.  Evidence  of 
this  attitude  of  critical  independence  is  drawn  almost  exclusively 
from  the  statements  and  activities  of  a  very  small  group  of  the  most 
politically  active  members  of  the  youth  population.  If  we  extend 
the  analysis  to  that  wider  population,  to  what  extent  can  we  sdll  ex- 
pect these  conclusions  to  be  supported?  Here  again  we  have  two 
sources  upon  which  we  might  base  some  tentative  speculations. 

First,  if  we  accept  the  seemingly  tenable  assumption  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  voters  between  1971  and  1977  represents 
the  youngest  members  of  the  electorate,,  then  we  might  try  to  cal- 
culate the  extent  to  which  the  choices  of  those  voters  deviate  from 
those  of  their  elders  and  from  the  traditional  pattern  of  societal 
division  discussed  above.  However,  in  order  to  make  such  a  cal- 
culation on  the  basis  of  available  evidence  we  need  to  make  several 


10  Statement  by  Nutcliolis  Majicl  quoted  in  the  nevvswcekly  Tempo,  (2  April  1977),  p.  11. 
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assumptions  which  are  extremely  difficult  to  defend.  We  know: 
1)  the  size  of  the  increase  of  voters  (8,795,930);  2)  the  increase  in 
votes  for  Golkar  (4,964,641);  3)  the  increase  in  votes  for  PPP 
(3,888,196);  and  4)  the  decrease  in  votes  for  PDI  (-  56,907).  If  we 
assume  that  all  voters  who  had  participated  in  the  previous  1971 
election  and  who  had  cast  their  votes  for  either  PPP  or  Golkar  re- 
mained constant  in  that  choice  in  1977,  then  any  change  in  the  for- 
tunes of  those  two  contestants  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  addition 
of  those  new  and  younger  voters.  In  the  case  of  PDI  we  make  the 
equally  untenable  assumptions  that  not  only  did  all  of  that  con- 
testant's losses  shift  to  Golkar,  but  that  PDI  was  also  excluded 
from  gaining  any  support  among  those  new  voters.  On  the  basis  of 
these  assumptions  we  can  calculate  the  division  of  those  new  voters 
between  Golkar  and  PPP  in  the  following  manner: 

Golkar  Gain -PDI  Loss 

  x  100% 

No.  New  Voters 

=    4,964,641  -56,907 


8,795,930 


x  100%  =  55.8% 


PPP  Gain  x  100%  =  3'888'196  x  100%  =  44.2% 
No.  New  Voters  8,795,930 


Although  it  must  again  be  emphasized  that  the  assumptions 
upon  which  the  above  calculations  are  based  are  highly 
problematic,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  division  of  the  new 
electorate  between  Islamic  and  non- Islamic  contestants  matches 
almost  perfectly  the  traditional  social  division  between  these  two 
major  political  forces.  However,  we  should  also  note  that  while  the 
discussion  above  about  the  changing  political  attitudes  of  Indo- 
nesian youth  centered  on  the  urban  better  educated  elements  of 
that  generation,  the  above  calculations  are  based  upon  national  to- 
tals. It  should  not  be  too  surprising  that  a  generation  which  is  still 
85%  +  village  oriented  and  which  has  obtained  only  minimal  levels 
of  formal  education  does  not  differ  radically  from  its  elders  with 
respect  to  its  political  attitudes. 

The  second  source  of  speculation  is  directly  related  to  those 
student  political  activities  in  connection  with  the  election  which 
were  cited  above.  Among  the  activities  of  that  relatively  small 
group  of  students  who  became  actively  involved  in  the  campaign 
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was  at  least  one  attempt  to  discover  the  political  preferences  of 
larger  segments  of  their  less  articulate  campus  peers.  In  this  case  a 
group  of  students  at  the  prestigious  Institute  of  Technology  at 
Bandung  conducted  a  voter  preference  poll  on  that  campus.11  The 
results  of  that  poll  indicated  the  following  distribution  of  support 
for  the  three  election  contestants: 

Golkar  17.51% 
PPP  25.15% 
PDI  9.90% 
No  choice  47.44% 

Incompleteness  of  reports  on  the  size  and  distribution  of  the 
sample,  the  failure  to  identify  those  responses  which  have  been 
labeled  here  as  "no  choice"  and  the  large  size  of  that  residual 
category  all  add  to  the  difficulty  in  interpreting  these  results.  But,  if 
we  make  the  assumption  that  the  distribution  of  real  choices 
among  those  students  who  are  represented  by  the  residual  category 
is  probably  not  much  different  than  that  of  the  others  and  if 
Golkar  and  PDI  are  aggregated  to  form  a  "non-Islamic"  contes- 
tant, we  get  the  following  distribution  of  choices  along  now 
familiar  lines: 

PPP  25.15 

x  100%  =  47.8% 


52.56 

Non-P  P  P     17.51  +  9.90 


52.56 


x  100%  =  52.2% 


Again,  this  time  within  the  ranks  of  a  more  sophisticated  stu- 
dent population,  we  find  that  the  division  does  not  deviate  far 
from  that  basic  social  division  which  has  long  been  identified  as  a 
central  feature  of  Indonesian  social  structure.  Clearly  more  detail- 
ed research  is  needed  before  this  conclusion  can  be  accepted  with 
any  degree  of  certainty,  but  the  implications  of  that  conclusion  for 
the  future  of  Indonesian  political  life  and  the  functioning  of  its 
democratic  institutions  are  obvious. 


1 1  The  results  of  the  poll  were  reported  widely  in  the  Jakarta  press. 
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V 

When  comparing  the  197  7  election  with  that  of  1971  it  can  be 
said  that  the  campaigns  conducted  by  the  contestants  were  both 
more  active  and  more  interesting.  This  increased  activity  is  further 
indicated  by  the  launching  of  protests  by  both  PPP  and  PDI 
against  the  method  of  organizing  the  election  and  the  issuance  of 
notes  of  protest  at  the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  official  re- 
sults. While  external  observers  are  likely  to  see  this  as  a  positive 
indication  of  an  increasing  political  maturity  among  the  Indo- 
nesian people,  but  for  Indonesians  who  have  only  twice  experienc- 
ed the  successive  conduct  of  general  elections  it  is  appropriate  that 
this  development  be  treated  as  a  subject  of  mutual  concern.  There 
is  danger  that  this  intensifying  of  political  competition  will 
override  the  aspect  of  political  education  which  is  intended  to  be 
an  important  aspect  of  the  process  of  institutionalization  of  elec- 
tions in  Indonesia. 

The  General  Election  of  May  2,  1977  is  now  over  and  the  DPR 
members  chosen  in  that  election  will  be  installed  in  early  October. 
Judging  by  the  fact  that  over  90%  of  those  eligible  exercised  their 
right  by  casting  valid  ballots,  the  results  of  that  election  are  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  To  be  sure  there  were  violations  both  in  the 
form  of  excesses  and  shortcomings  and  these  must  continue  to  be 
granted  attention  in  order  to  guarantee  that  they  are  not  repeated. 
While  the  timing  of  the  next  elecdon  must  await  the  decision  of  the 
People's  Consultative  Congress  (MPR)  which  will  meet  in  March 
1978,  it  is  expected  that  the  conduct  of  that  election  will  be  accom- 
panied by  an  even  further  increase  in  the  maturity  of  the  attitudes 
of  all  the  participants.  That  election  —  which  is  expected  to  be  held 
in  1982  —  will  be  even  more  important  because  it  will  coincide  with 
what  has  been  referred  to  by  General  Ali  Moertopo  as  "the  process 
of  regeneration  of  the  Indonesian  nation."  That  process  will  mark 
the  transfer  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  and  the  task  of 
providing  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation  from  the  present  gene- 
ration of  leaders  to  its  successors.  It  is  appropriate  that  this  transi- 
tion should  take  place  in  an  orderly  manner  through  the  exercise 
and  development  of  healthy  democratic  institutions  rather  than  as 
a  result  of  some  extraordinary  situation. 
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APPENDICES 


Table  I 


INCREASES  IN  SIZE  OF  ELECTORATE  BY  PROVINCE:  Although  the  increase  in  the  size 
of  the  electorate  between  1971  and  1977  was  16.0896  nationally,  the  figures  below  indicate 
considerable  variation  at  the  provincial  level. 


Total  Votes  Total  Votes  Increase  (96) 


1971 

1977 

per  Prov. 

1 .  Aceh 

971.834  + 

147.804 

= 

1.119.638 

15,2196 

2.  Sumatera  Utara 

2.546.564  + 

632.212 

= 

3.178.776 

24,8396 

3.  Sumatera  Barat 

1.203.995  + 

213.606 

= 

1.417.601 

17,7496 

4.  Riau 

671.914  + 

125.106 

= 

797.020 

18,6296 

5.  Sumatera  Selatan 

1.414.446  + 

259.105 

= 

1.673.551 

18,3296 

6.  Jambi 

462.900  + 

136.050 

= 

598.950 

29.3996 

7.  Bengkulu 

223.501  + 

49.486 

= 

272.987 

22,1496 

8.  Lampung 

1.211.124  + 

495.683 

= 

1.706.807 

40,9396 

9.  Jawa  Barat 

10.017.708  + 

1.941.792 

11.959.500 

19,3896 

10.  Jakarta 

1.955.010  + 

541.416 

2.496.426 

27,6996 

1 1.  Jawa  Tengah 

10.283.307  + 

615.409 

10.898.716 

5,9896 

12.  DIY 

1.162.654  + 

148.138 

1.310.792 

12,7496 

13.  Jawa  Timur 

12.462.917  +  2.047.568 

14.510.485 

16,4396 

14.  Kalimantan  Barat 

829.333  + 

171.545 

1.000.878 

20,6896 

15.  Kalimantan  Tengah 

331.247  + 

68.025 

399.272 

20,5496 

16.  Kalimantan  Selatan 

796.630  + 

48.609 

845.239 

6,1096 

17.  Kalimantan  Timur 

328.898  + 

130.201 

459.099 

39,5996 

18.  Sulawesi  Utara 

778.939  + 

157.508 

936.447 

20,2296 

19.  Sulawesi  Tengah 

424.836  + 

106.946 

531.782 

25,1796 

20.  Sulawesi  Tenggara 

342.202  + 

67.271 

409.473 

19,6696 

21.  Sulawesi  Selatan 

2.514.688  + 

279.050 

2.793.738 

11,1196 

22.  Bali 

1.049.864  + 

124.072 

1.173.936 

11,8296 

23.  NTB 

1.055.217  + 

31.759 

1.086.976 

3,0196 

24.  NTT 

1.149.176  + 

160.207 

1.309.383 

13,9496 

25.  Maluku 

510.645  + 

97.362 

698.007 

19,0796 

26.  Irianjaya 

Total 

54.699.549  +  8 

.795.930 

=  63.495.479 

16,0896 

(Without  Irianjaya) 
+      502,865  (IrianJ.) 
=  63,998,344 
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THE  ENERGY  GAME: 

AN  INDONESIAN  VERSION* 


WIJARSO 


Energy  is  a  very  important  topic  to  talk  about  at  this  time.  It  is 
the  lifeline  for  mankind  and  the  basic  ingredient  for  development. 
Even  more  important  for  Indonesia,  energy  resources  are  the  prin- 
ciple source  of  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

It  is  also  a  very  popular  topic  to  talk  about.  One  can  almost  say 
that  to  talk  about  energy  today  is  the  "in"  thing  to  do.  But  that  is 
how  it  should  be.  The  world  is  consuming  non-renewable  energy 
resources  in  such  huge  quantities  that  it  will  face  problems  in  ful- 
filling these  demands  in  the  very  near  future  if  this  trend  remains 
unchecked.  A  general  understanding  and  acceptance  of  this  very 
fact  by  everyone  is  not  just  desirable,  but  absolutely  crucial.  "Ener- 
gy scarcity"  is  the  new  reality.  But  if  we  all  act  wisely  today,  we  can 
save  our  tomorrow.  That  is  why  everyone  has  got  to  be  involved. 

Although  we  all  basically  share  a  common  goal  of  conserving, 
and  ensuring  the  more  efficient  use  of  energy  or  eliminating  its 
waste,  the  goal  of  energy  resources  management  in  each  country  is 
not  necessarily  the  same,  in  fact  it  may  be  totally  different.  Indo- 
nesia's goal  is  different  from  that  of  the  United  States  for  instance, 
or  Japan  for  that  matter.  The  subject  to  be  discussed  in  this  paper 
is  the  management  of  energy  resources  in  Indonesia. 

What  are  Indonesia's  goals ,  in  the  management  of  energy 
resources? 

Today,  the  development  of  energy  resources  in  this  country  is, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  limited  to  oil.  The  total  production  of 
other  energy  resources  is  not  more  than  30,000  barrels  of  oil  equi- 
valent per  day  compared  with  1.7  million  barrels  per  day  (MBPD) 
of  oil  production.  In  terms  of  domestic  energy  requirement,  9096  is 
satisfied  by  oil  and  896  by  gas. 


*    Lecture  presented  at  the  0th  1PA  Convention,  Jakarta,  May  1977 
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Even  so,  oil  still  provides  about  5796  of  Indonesia  domestic 
budgetary  revenue  and  more  than  46%  of  its  net  foreign  exchange 
earnings.  This  very  fortunate  position  is  only  possible  because 
domestic  energy  consumption  is  still  relatively  very  low:  about 
three-quarters  of  a  barrel  of  oil  equivalent  per  capita.  This  com- 
pares with  more  than  30  barrels  of  oil  equivalent  per  capita  in  the 
United  States. 

But  this  picture  is  rapidly  changing.  Indonesia's  energy  con- 
sumption requirements  have  been  increasing  at  an  annual  rate  of 
more  than  13%  since  it  started  its  first  five  year  National  Develop- 
ment plan  or  Pelita  in  1969.  If  this  trend  continues  and  if  all  the 
new  energy  requirements  are  supplied  only  by  oil,  one-half  of  its 
present  oil  production  will  be  consumed  domestically  within  the 
next  10  years  and  totally  consumed  within  the  next  15  years.  One 
could  argue  about  the  rate  of  increase,  which  will  slightly  change 
the  number  of  years  involved  in  this  projection.  But  no  matter 
what  the  rate  and  the  outcome,  this  is  not  a  very  comforting 
forecast,  and  for  the  Indonesian  people  it  is  like  a  doomsday 
scenario  which  they  cannot  afford  to  have  within  this  century  or 
even  soon  thereafter. 

Is  it  possible  to  prevent  this  situation? 

In  my  opinion,  the  answer  is  a  positive  yes.  Yes,  if  the 
people  want  it,  and  if  they  will  work  for  it,  they  can  at  least  delay,  if 
not  avoid  this  doomsday  forecast  until  such  a  time  that  they  will  be 
better  equipped  to  cope  with  it.  Of  course  they  must  realize,  how- 
ever, that  the  fact  they  will  one  day  run  out  of  oil  is  a  ghost  they 
have  to  live  with.  That  Indonesia  will  never  be  another  Middle  East 
oil  producer,  judging  from  its  performances  to  date,  seems  also  to 
be  a  fact  of  life;  that  for  some  time  to  come  Indonesia  will  still  have 
to  reduce  the  levels  of  its  oil  exports  to  fulfill  domestic  re- 
quirements is  also  unavoidable.  But  it  is  possible  to  prevent  all 
Indonesia's  exportable  energy  resources  from  being  consumed 
domestically  because  it  has  the  means  to  do  it. 

This  view  is  based  on  the  fact  that  Indonesia  has  sizeable,  un- 
tapped alternative  energy  resources  available.  By  using  these  non- 
oil  resources  to  fulfill  its  domestic  energy  requirements,  it  can  ex- 
port the  oil  which  will  give  the  country  the  highest  economic  re- 
turn for  its  natural  resources.  By  doing  so,  it  will  be  able  to  meet  its 
domestic  requirements  and  yet  continue  to  generate  the  much 
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needed  foreign  exchange  for  it  development  plans.  This,  obvious- 
ly, must  be  its  goal. 

#  #  # 

If  we  talk  about  fulfilling  Indonesia's  domestic  demands,  how 
much  demand  is  expected  in  the  future?  Many  studies  have  been 
made  by  experts  attempting  to  answer  this  question.  As  one  could 
expect,  each  study  shows  different  results,  depending  on  the  taste 
and  mood  of  the  expert.  Econometric  methods  have  been  develop- 
ed and  used,  based  on  past  trends,  expected  GDP  growth  and 
other  yardsticks.  Trends  have  been  compared  for  numerous 
developing  countries  and  so  on.  Sometimes  the  findings  are  ar- 
bitrarily corrected  again,  if  the  trend  does  not  fit  the  expected  re- 
sult. Analytical  methods  have  also  been  used,  but  considering  the 
time  frame  involved  and  the  lack  or  available  data  for  long  term 
forecasting,  they  are  not  as  much  favored. 

You  will  understand  my  sentiment  if  I  prefer  to  use  in  this  pre- 
sentation a  forecast  recently  developed  by  a  team  created  by  the  Di- 
rectorate General  for  Oil  and  Natural  Gas  (MIGAS).  I  will  spare 
you  the  details  of  the  formula,  but  the  results  is  shown  in  Graph  I. 

Whatever  forecast  one  prefers  to  use,  the  fact  is  that  it  can  never 
be  more  than  an  indicator  or  prognosis  of  the  future.  As  such,  the 
value  lies  more  in  the  magnitude  and  direction  rather  than  in  the 
precise  numbers  themselves. 

What  does  Indonesia  have  in  terms  of  energy  resources  to  ful- 
fill these  future  demands?  The  number  one  resource  is  obviously 
oil.  But  this  is  exactly  the  energy  source  Indonesia  want  to  export 
as  much  as  possible.  As  far  as  production  is  concerned,  this  coun- 
try has  been  able  to  increase  its  oil  output  at  an  average  rate  of 
about  12,596  annually  for  the  last  10  years.  This  rate  may  be  reduc- 
ed somewhat  in  the  years  ahead.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  it  can- 
not continue  with  this  trend  in  the  future. 

Natural  gas  is  another  important  source  of  energy.  As  it  stands 
now,  we  know,  that  26  TSCF  of  associated  and  non-associated  gas 
is  recoverable,  including  two  big  gasfields  of  more  than  one  billion 
barrels  of  oil  equivalent  each,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
last  six  years.  Given  the  right  conditions,  it  can  be  expected  that 
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Graph  1 :  Energy  Requirement  to  the  Year  2000 
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more  fields  of  these  size  be  discovered  and  developed.  One  of  the 
most  important  conditions  for  this  to  happen  is  the  right  price  for 
this  valuable  commodity. 

Coal  has  been  known  in  Indonesia  for  a  long  time.  But  it  is  on- 
ly recently  that  a  giant  reserve  of  about  10  billion  tons,  or  about  50 
billion  barrels  of  oil  equivalent,  has  been  proven  in  South  Suma- 
tera.  Exploration  of  other  promising  fields  in  Sumatera  and  Kali- 
mantan may  substantially  improve  this  position.  This  discovery  has 
only  recently  been  made,  in  the  last  3  years  or  so,  but  it  has  made 
our  future  domestic  energy  problems  appear  more  manageable, 
more  optimistic.  But  let  there  be  no  mistake:  a  lot  has  to  be-done 
before  this  coal  can  contribute  substantially  to  the  domestic  energy 
market  because  today  our  coal  production  is  a  mere  265  thousand 
tons  annually. 
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But  let  me  not  jump  ahead  but  rather  continue  with  the  possi- 
ble potentials  of  other  non-fossil  energy  resources. 

Hydropower,  in  a  country  like  Indonesia,  can  certainly  be  an 
important  contributor  to  the  available  energy  supplies.  But  like 
everywhere  else,  it  is  usually  located  in  the  wrong  places.  Hydro- 
power  has  an  obvious  disadvantage  of  being  immobile  and,  al- 
though the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Electrical  Power  has 
estimated  the  hydropower  potential  to  be  more  than  30,000  mega- 
watts, not  more  than  5,000  megawatts  can  probably  be  utilized  by 
the  end  of  this  century.  To  put  these  numbers  in  perspective,  to- 
day Indonesia  has  only  450  megawatts  of  installed  hydropower 
capacity:  but  this  already  represents  about  one  sixth  of  its  total  in- 
stalled power  generating  capacity,  including  privately  owned 
generators.  It  will  also  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  in- 
creases I  am  talking  about. 

Another  possible  potential  energy  resource  is  geothermal  po- 
wer. Unfortunately,  not  very  much  is  known  about  it.  Certain 
studies  indicate  that  the  potential  of  geothermal  is  more  than  8,000 
megawatts.  Some  are  more  optimistic.  But  it  has  the  same  dis- 
advantages as  hydropower  as  far  as  location  and  mobility  are  con- 
cerned, and  it  is  even  said  to  be  more  expensive  in  terms  of  power 
that  is  generated.  It  is  estimated  that  no  more  than  400  megawatts 
could  be  developed  by  the  turn  of  this  century. 

* 

I  have  tried  to  sum  up  the  available  alternative  energy  re- 
sources as  they  are  known  today.  The  sum  total  of  those  projected 
resources  should  be  more  than  enough  to  provide  the  required 
domestic  energy,  while  leaving  sufficent  amounts  available  for  ex- 
port. The  presently  known  coal  deposits,  for  example,  will  be  equi- 
valent to  more  than  50  years  of  Indonesia's  energy  demand  in  the 
year  2000,  or  500  years  in  terms  of  today's  requirement. 

Knowing  all  this,  where  do  we  go  from  here?  What  guidelines 
can  be  given?  What  action  should  be  taken? 

The  number  one  effort  should  be  directed  toward  a  more  uni- 
versal goal,  which  is  a  more  efficient  use  of  the  energy  available.  In 
the  MIGAS  forecast,  an  overall  energy  income  elasticity  of  1.39  was 
computed  from  past  performances,  which  is  arbitrarily  reduced  to 
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1.37  at  the  end  of  the  third  Pelita  and  to  1.31  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  Pelita.  This  is  still  higher  than  the  average  overall  elasticity 
of  a  developing  country.  This  wasteful  trend  is  attributed  to  the  in- 
herent consumption  habits  of  an  energy  producing  country.  If 
Indonesia  succeed  in  this  efforts,  it  will  be  consuming  less  energy 
without  sacrificing  its  development  goals.  The  US  Administration 
has  recently  proposed  an  energy  package  which  aims  at  an  energy 
income  elasticity  of  about  0.5,  mostly  through  efforts  aimed  at 
waste  reduction,  more  conservation  and  better  efficiency.  It  is  a 
very  ambitious  target,  but  very  sensible  in  principle. 

But  if  the  US  target  is  a  reduction  in  the  dependency  on  fo- 
reign imported  oil,  Indonesia's,  as  mentioned  earlier,  is  basically 
a  maximization  of  the  value  of  energy  exports  while  meeting 
domestic  requirements. 

Let  us  examine  what  possible  guidelines  can  be  developed  to 
arrive  at  that  target.  Looking  at  the  country's  exportable  energy  re- 
sources, what  will  give  the  best  economic  results?  If  we  compare 
one  ton  of  coal,  which  can  provide  Indonesia  with  2.5  megawatt 
hours  of  power  with  one  barrel  of  oil,  which  can  generate  0.5  me- 
gawatt hours  of  power,  we  will  find  that  exporting  coal,  which  can 
generate  about  $  25  per  ton,  is  the  equivalent  to  the  export  of  oil 
energy  at  a  price  of  $  5  per  bbl.  So  if  Indonesia  can  use  this  energy 
from  coal  to  generate  power  instead  of  using  oil,  it  will  transfer  to 
this  coal  the  equivalent  value,  or  an  opportunity  cost  of  $  65  per 
ton,  if  oil  is  $  1 3  per  barrel.  Even  if  it  must  incur  additional  costs  to 
be  able  to  use  this  coal,  these  costs  can  be  relatively  high  before 
they  become  prohibitive.  Equally  important  is  also  the  strategic  se- 
curity of  building  one's  energy  base  on  known  available  re- 
sources, enough  for  at  least  one  generation  to  come.  But  because 
of  the  long  lead  time  required  to  develop  coal  mining,  coal  can  on- 
ly make  a  significant  energy  contribution  to  the  domestic  energy 
market  after  the  third  Pelita  (five  year  development  plan). 

Another  exportable  commodity  is  gas,  but  not  in  its  natural 
form.  Gas  can  be  liquefied  and  exported  as  LNG  or  LPG.  But  as 
such,  they  will  generate  less  revenue  on  an  energy  equivalent  basis 
than  oil,  while  at  the  same  time  requiring  a  substantial  capital  in- 
vestment. Indonesia's  planned  LNG  export,  for  example,  will 
command  one  of  the  highest  prices  in  the  trade,  about  $  2,10  per 
million  BTU  (British  Thermal  Units)  on  an  FOB  basis.  Yet  this  is 
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only  equivalent  to  less  than  $  1 1.80  per  barrel  of  crude.  And  it  will 
be  spending  more  than  $  1.5  billion  on  liquefaction  and  other 
handling  fasilities  to  be  able  to  export  this  gas  (1.2  BSCF  per  day), 
which  is  only  equivalent  to  less  than  200  thousand  barrels  per  day 
of  oil  export,  therefore,  we  will  get  the  utmost  benefit  if  it  can  use 
gas  domestically.  Gas  development  needs  a  relatively  shorter  lead 
time  and  can  therefore  make  an  almost  immediate  energy  contri- 
bution for  its  domestic  requirement.  Of  course,  if  the  alternative  is 
flaring  the  gas,  any  export  value  will  do,  and,  if  Indonesia  has  gas 
in  such  huge  quantities  and  in  such  remote  locations  that  there  will 
be  no  significant  domestic  uses  in  the  near  future,  then  export  may 
be  the  more  beneficial  alternative.  The  Arun  and  Badak  gas  fields 
are  good  examples  of  this  option.  The  question  has  frequently  ask- 
ed about  using  LNG  in  the  domestic  market.  Economically  it  may 
be  justified  if  the  country  has  the  demand.  But  because  the  heavy 
front-end  investments  may  be  better  utilized  in  developing  other 
energy  resources,  I  do  not  see  LNG  as  a  suitable  means  of  energy 
for  our  internal  use. 


This  presentation  is  started  with  the  least  desirable, 
"doomsday"  scenario.  There  are,  of  course,  other  scenarios  possi- 
ble. One  of  them  is  equally  undesirable,  that  is,  that  Indonesia  may 
require  less  energy  because  of  a  slower  growthrate.  That,  in  turn,  is 
again  caused  by  a  lack  of  foreign  exchange  funds  due  to  a  situation 
whereby  we  remain  too  dependent  on  oil  for  energy  and  therefore 
export  less.  But  what  other  scenarios  can  be  developed,  which  may 
be  a  more  desirable  option?  Let  us  look  at  the  situation  in  1984. 1 
chose  1984  because  that  is  the  end  of  the  3rd  Pelita.  What  energy 
sources  other  than  oil  can  be  reasonably  expected  to  be  available 
then? 

Coal  production  can  be  expected  to  be  2  million  tons  annual- 
ly. A  rehabilitation  program  is  currently  underway  in  the  Bukit 
Asam  coal  mines  with  the  assistance  of  the  World  Bank.  More  pro- 
duction can  not  be  reasonably  expected  because  of  the  long  lead 
time  required  in  coal  mining  development.  Hence  Indonesia 
should  be  able  to  utilize  this  energy  resource  to  partly  fulfill  its  do- 
mestic demand. 
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Gas  utilization  for  domestic  energy  which  is  currently  1 10 
million  SCF  per  day  is  expected  to  increase  to  360  million  SCF  per 
day  by  the  end  of  the  2nd  Pelita  in  1979.  It  is  expected  that  another 
250  million  SCF  per  day  can  be  added  by  the  end  of  the  3rd  Pelita, 
if  pursued  properly. 

The  PLN,  Indonesia's  state  electrical  company,  has  started 
work  to  have  additional  800  megawatts  hydropower  capacity  in- 
stalled by  1984.  The  total  installed  hydropower  capacity  by  then 
will  be  1,250  megawatts  which  will  generate  about  1.796  of  the 
energy  demand. 

No  geothermal  or  nuclear  power  generators  can  be  expected  in 
operation  by  1984. 

Since  there  are  no  other  possible  energy  sources  available,  this 
scenario  calls  for  the  bulk  of  about  490  MBPD  oil  equivalent  to  be 
supplied  by  oil,  or  an  increase  of  about  96%  over  Indonesia's  pre- 
sent oil  consumption.  Meanwhile,  total  energy  consumption  will 
have  increased  by  133%,  so  that  in  this  scenario  there  has  been  a 
real  switch  away  from  oil  in  its  domestic  energy  pattern.  The  oil 
share  will  be  reduced  from  some  90%  in  1976  to  76%  1984.  There 
are  already  certain  consequences  which  follow  from  this  scenario, 
but  let  me  continue  with  1989. 

Where  does  Indonesia  stand  in  1989,  at  the  end  of  our  4th  Pe- 
lita? By  then  there  will  be  more  non-oil  energy  resources  avail- 
able. I  do  think  that  coal  will  be  able  to  play  a  bigger  role.  It  can 
even  replace  oil  as  a  balancing  factor  in  the  country's  energy  supply 
mix. 

Geothermal  power  is  expected  to  be  operative  at  this  time,  with 
some  200  megawatts  installed-capacity,  but  I  do  not  envisage 
nuclear  power  plants  to  be  a  reality. 

Some  900  megawatts  of  additional  hydropower  capacity  can 
also  be  expected  to  be  installed. 

Another  250  million  SCF  per  day  of  gas  can  also  be  reasonably 
expected  to  be  sharing  the  energy  market. 

Oil  consumption  will  increase  slightly  from  490  MBPD  to  560 
MBPD  because  of  certain  requirements  for  which  oil  cannot  yet  be 
replaced,  like  in  transportation  and  household  use.  But  to  be  able 
to  have  this  slight  increase,  thermal  power  stations,  even  the  exist- 
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ing  ones,  are  expected  to  start  changing  their  fuel  requirements 
during  the  4th  Pelita  from  oil  to  coal. 

If  coal  is  to  supply  the  balance  of  the  increase,  this  scenario 
calls  for  consumption  of  an  additional  15  million  tons  or  a  total  of 
1 7  million  tons.  Of  course  by  using  this  much  coal,  steps  will  have 
to  be  taken  to  protect  the  environment.  The  coal  share  in  the 
energy  supply  will  then  increase  to  about  24%  while  the  oil  share 
will  be  reduced  from  76%  to  about  58%. 

What  are  the  consequences  of  these  scenarios  and  what  actions 
should  be  taken,  assuming  that  these  scenarios  are  acceptable? 

The  most  significant  factor  of  all  is  the  increase  of  the  coal 
share  as  envisaged  in  these  scenarios.  An  increase  of  more  than  60 
times  in  coal  production  must  be  carried  out  in  12  years'  time.  Of 
course  this  multiplying  factor  is  big  because  it  is  being  started  from 
a  low  base.  But  even  if  the  2  million  tons  target  in  1984  is  used,  it 
still  calls  for  an  8  fold  increase  in  5  years'  time.  This  can  only  be 
done  if  it  is  started  from  now  to  prepare  for  this  requirement. 
Aside  from  the  mining  problem  itself,  the  transportation  of  coal 
will  be  probably  an  even  bigger  problem.  The  existing  railtrack  to 
the  south  from  the  coal  mines  can  handle  about  2  million  tons  of 
coal  annually,  but  a  significant  increase  like  what  is  being  anti- 
cipated for  1989  will  require  a  total  revision  of  the  existing  rail- 
road system.  Time  will  be  a  major  constrain  if  the  up-grading  is 
not  handled  properly.  The  receiving  end,  that  is  mainly  the  power 
stations,  needs  also  to  be  geared  to  this  switch  to  coal.  This  sce- 
nario calls  for  all  oil-fired  thermal  power  stations  coming  into 
operation  during  the  third  Pelita  to  have  a  dual  firing  system.  Ob- 
viously until  the  mid-80's  these  power  stations  will  only  burn  oil 
because  there  simply  will  be  no  coal  to  burn.  About  1700  mega- 
watts of  new  thermal  power  stations  will  be  involved  during  this 
transition,  which  means  about  40  MBPD  of  oil.  But  starting  from 
the  late  80's  and  during  their  remaining  useful  lives,  these  power 
stations  could  use  about  3  million  tons  of  coal  annually  instead. 
Using  the  simple  numerical  example  given  earlier,  at  today's 
prices,  this  change  will  mean  a  gain  of  about  $  120  million  per  year 
in  fuel  value  saving.  With  careful  planning  and  some  additional 
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cost,  Indonesia  should  be  able  to  benefit  10  years  from  now  by  do- 
ing the  right  things  today. 

These  scenarios  also  call  for  a  reduced  share  of  oil  in  the  do- 
mestic energy  demand.  Consequently  the  product  mix  will  switch 
toward  more  lighter  oils,  because  the  demand  for  heavier  oils  will 
be  replaced  by  coal.  These  demand  changes  will  also  influence  the 
refining  pattern  required,  both  in  new  construction  as  well  as  ex- 
tensions of  existing  facilities.  More  heavy  fraction  crackers  may  be 
required,  as  Indonesia's  oils  generally  are  residue  producers. 

One  another  important  part  of  the  scenarios  is  the  devel- 
opment of  a  domestic  gas  market.  The  prerequisite,  of  course,  is  to 
have  enough  gas  in  the  consuming  areas.  As  it  stands  today,  no  one 
is  interested  in  really  looking  for  and  developing  gas  for  domestic 
use.  This  is  because  the  return,  if  any,  is  only  marginal.  Gas  prices 
like  60  i  per  million  BTU  delivered,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  $ 
3.40  per  barrel  of  oil,  are  obviously  very  good  for  the  buyer.  They 
may  also  be  good  for  the  economy  today,  because  the  buyer,  for 
example,  happened  to  be  a  fertilizer  producer.  But  it  may  not  be 
the  right  thing  to  do,  even  today,  if  it  is  seen  from  a  wider  perspec- 
tive. 

This  scenario  calls  for  domestic  consumption  of  gas  to  in- 
crease 8  times  over  today's  levef^f  1 10  million  SCF  per  day  during 
the  next  12  years.  If  this  rate  can  be  achieved,  it  would  be  equal  to 
the  saving  or  exporting  of  about  150  MBPD  of  oil,  which  is  worth- 
while to  think  about.  Even  compared  with  Indonesia's  low  do- 
mestic fuel  price,  gas  is  still  very  cheap.  The  equivalent  of  Rp  18  per 
liter  kerosene  is  about  $  1.25  per  million  BTU.  This  figure  is  twice 
the  highest  domestic  gas  price  today  because  it  still  have  deliveries 
of  gas  at  16  i  per  million  BTU. 

It  is  necessary  to  give  a  few  examples  of  what  has  to  be  done 
from  now  on,  if  Indonesia  want  to  avoid  what  are  earlier  called 
"doomsday"  projections. 

There  are  other  possible  sources  of  energy,  including  nuclear. 
For  that  let  us  look  into  the  year  2000.  If  coal  is  again  going  to 
fill  the  balance  of  the  energy  demand,  Indonesia  will  need  some 
100  million  tons  of  coal.  And  if  their  country  can  produce, 
transport  and  handle  that  much  coal,  the  nuclear  option  will  then 
only  be  a  convenient  but  not  critical  alternative.  It  is  nice  if  one  is 
not  forced  to  go  nuclear,  but  take  that  as  the  optimum  choice. 
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A  balance  can  be  looked  for  between  coal  and  nuclear.  A  study 
by  the  IAEA  (International  Atomic  Energy  Agency)  shows  that, 
economically,  nuclear  power  can  be  justified  as  early  as  1985.  But 
there  is  no  way  that  Indonesia  can  do  that,  not  even  before  the  end 
of  the  4th  Pelita. 

Solar  energy  in  the  year  2000  might  be  a  reality  for  small 
household  use  because  Indonesia  may  benefit  from  the  current  US 
plans  to  push  ahead  with  solar  development.  In  that  case  this 
country  may  be  able  to  substantially  reduce  its  oil  consumption, 
which  is  estimated  to  be  950  MBPD  at  that  time. 

So  far  we  have  been  dealing  only  with  the  so  called  commercial 
energy  sources.  And  by  doing  so,  a  very  important  energy  source  is 
excluded,  namely  firewood.  Firewood  is  playing  a  very  important 
role  in  fulfilling  Indonesia's  total  energy  demand,  especially  in  the 
rural  household  requirement.  But  nobody  has  been  able  to  quan- 
tify the  contribution  of  firewood  to  Indonesia's  domestic  energy 
demand.  Estimates  of  firewood:  consumption  go  as  high  as  the 
total  commercial  energy  requirement.  It  seems  that  in  the  rural 
areas  firewood  will  continue  to  play  an  important  role,  but  here 
again,  it  cannot  be  quantified. 

Firewood  is  cut  from  everywhere.  The  low  price  of  kerosene  is 
maintained  for  the  special  purpose  of  preventing  deforestation 
which  has  an  obvious  ecological  impact  in  terms  of  soil  erosion 
and  loss  of  watershed.  The  Government  in  some  places  is  even 
planting  trees  with  the  intent  of  having  them  be  safely  cut  for  fire- 
wood. Plans  have  been  made  to  "commercialize"  this  source  of 
energy.  But  whatever  the  magnitude,  I  do  not  think  that  the  ex- 
clusion of  firewood  will  in  anyway  influence  substantially  the  ear- 
lier mentioned  scenarios. 

In  this  paper  certain  future  happenings  are  assumed  and  by  do- 
ing so,  scenarios  developed.  They  may  become  true  or  they  may 
not.  It  is  like  a  game,  but  a  very  serious  game,  where  the  stakes  are 
high. 
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The  aim  if  building  up  these  scenarios,  is  not  try  to  solve  pro- 
blems, but  only  to  identify  them.  The  cost  of  doing  all  this  is  not 
estimated,  because  it  is  assumed  that  the  funds  for  the  overall 
development  will  be  somehow  made  available  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
jected national  economic  growth.  This  article  merely  tries  to  in- 
dicate possible  directions  in  Indonesia's  energy  resources  mana- 
gement, and  by  doing  so  attempts  to  ensure  that  the  funds  for  its 
development  plans  will  be  available. 

The  pharase  "doomsday"  is  intentionally  used,  to  emphasize 
the  gravity  of  the  situation  which  may  come  into  really  if  things 
continue  unchanged.  But  Indonesia  has  the  ability  to  prevent  this 
from  happening. 
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OVERDEVELOPMENT  AS  A 
DEVELOPMENT  PROBLEM 

Ziad  SALIM 


In  less  than  twenty-five  years,  the  modern  age  of  the  20th  cen- 
tury -  the  century  marked  by  tremendous  progress  in  electronics, 
electronic  communication  and  other  technological  fields  -  will 
have  passed.  It  will  not  have  passed  unnoticed,  however,  as  this 
progress  has  not  only  shrunk  man's  world  into  a  "global  village" 
and  a  "global  city,"1  but  also  has  changed  his  life  profoundly. 

The  "age  of  development,"  in  contrast,  has  neither  been  wide- 
ly noticed  nor  changed  man's  world  in  any  significant  way.  The 
"First  Development  Decade"  (1960-1970)  passed  without  fanfare 
and  the  "Second  Development  Decade"  (1970-1980)  is  about  to 
slip  quietly  into  oblivion,  in  spite  of  the  "noise"  and  "color" 
created  by  the  "population  explosion,"  the  "Green  Revolution," 
and  "the  revolution  of  rising  expectation."  Unlike  the 
"technetronic  era,"  which  has  been  romanticized  as  a  proud 
reminder  of  man's  spectacular  progress,  the  two  "development 
decades"  have  slowly  been  forgotten  as  they  represent  symbols  of 
man's  frustrations  and  sad  reminders  of  his  failure  to  use  the  same 
technological  progress  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of  two- 
thirds  of  his  fellow  mankind. 

These  two-third  of  mankind,  who  constitute  the  vast  majority 
of  the  population  of  the  so-called  "Third  World,"  live  in  miser- 
able conditions  called  "underdevelopment."  Although  there  are 
disagreements  on  the  proper  definition  of  "underdevelopment," 
its  basic  characteristics  can  generally  be  described  as  the  state  of 
low  income  per  capita,  low  economic  growth,  high  population 


1  The  term  "global  village"  is  from  Herbert  M.  McLuhan  and  Quentin  Fiore,  War  and 
Peace  in  the  Global  Village  (N.Y:  McGraw-Hill,  1968).  The  term  "global  city"  is  associated 
with  Brzezinski;  see  Zbigniew  Brzezinski,  Between  Two  Ages:  America's  Role  in  the 
Technetronic  Era  (N.Y:  The  Viking  Press,  1970). 
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growth-rate,  lack  of  social  amenities,  rampant  health  problems, 
shortage  of  hospitals,  doctors,  housing  and  so  on.  In  short,  the 
state  of  underdevelopment  is  synonymous  to  the  state  of  mass 
poverty  coupled  with  all  sorts  of  social  injustice  and  exploitation. 

These  conditions  have  been  perceived  by  many  as  a  danger  to 
the  world  and  a  threat  to  the  survival  of  mankind  as  a  whole.  To 
put  it  in  the  language  of  development,  underdevelopment,  in 
whatever  definition  we  give,  is  a  development  problem.  This  state- 
ment has  been  accepted  as  the  implicit  or  explicit  assumption  of 
most  writings  and  discussions  in  the  international  development 
literature.  We  weldom  hear,  however,  that  the  problem  of  devel- 
opment is  "overdevelopment,"  or  that  "overdevelopment"  is  also  a 
development  problem. 

II 

For  a  long  time,  underdevelopment  has  been  viewed  as  a 
problem  for  the  world  because  of  the  possibility  that  potential  or 
actual  revolutions  and  wars  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  could 
disrupt  the  stability  of  the  world  as  a  whole: 

"If  the  world  is  to  have  peace  it  must  be  stable  and  for  the  poor  nations  to  achieve 
stability  they  must  be  developed"  (because)  "we  cannot  live  in  an  island  of  affluence  in 
the  sea  of  poverty"  (Paddock).  "We  must  continue  our  assistance  to  the  developing 
nations  because  the  very  survival  of  our  civilization  is  at  stake"  (Harriman).  (If  this 
assistance  is  discontinued),  "then  possibly  we  are  destined  not  to  see  but  foresee  a 
planet  empty  —  still  spinning  but  no  longer  carrying  the  human  race"  (Barbara  Wrad). 
"A  planet  cannot  survive  half  slave,  half  free,  half  engulfed  in  misery,  half  creening 
along  the  supposed  joy  of  almost  unlimited  consumption"  (Pearson),  (because)  "a 
world  in  which  a  few  nations  constitute  islands  of  wealth  in  a  sea  of  despair  is  funda- 
mentally insecure  and  morally  intolerable.  Those  who  consider  themselves  dis- 
possessed will  become  the  seedbed  of  upheaval"  (Kissinger),  (and)  "desperate  men  will 
tear  down  the  old  order  even  if  they  have  no  hope  of  building  new  order"  (Goulet).2 

These  dire  warnings  have  more  than  a  grain  of  truth  in  them. 
The  empirical  evidence  has  shown  that  not  only  has  the  greatest 
amount  of  violence  taken  place  in  the  underdeveloped  countries 


2  Goulet's  quote  is  from  Denis  Goulet,  The  Cruet  Choice  (N.Y:  Atheneum,  1975),  p.  136. 
Kissinger's  is  from  Henry  Kissinger's  bicentennial  essay,  "America  and  the  World:  Prin- 
ciple and  Pragmatism,"  Time  (December  27,  1976),  p.  39.  All  the  other  quotes  are  from 
William  and  Elizabeth  Paddock,  We  Don't  Know  How:  An  Independent  Audit  of  What  They 
Call  Success  in  Foreign  Assistance  (Ames:  Iowa  University  Press,  1973),  p.  302. 
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(as  suggested  by  the  famous  McNamara  thesis)3  but  so  has  the 
greatest  frequency  of  socio-political  unrest  and  instability.4  Many 
times  these  instabilities  and  outbreaks  have  threatened  to  involve 
the  developed  countries  themselves,  especially  those  which  have 
voluntarily  assumed  the  role  of  policing  the  "global  village"  and 
the  "global  city." 

Recent  events  have  added  a  new  basis  to  the  old  fear.  The  un- 
derdeveloped countries  not  only  could  disrupt  the  stability  of  the 
world  through  their  internal  instabilities,  but  also,  through  their 
collective  efforts  confront  the  developed  countries  direcdy.  The 
relationship  between  the  underdeveloped  and  developed  countries 
recently  is  slowly  moving  away  from  "partners  in  development"  to 
"enemies  in  development."  Various  commodity  crises  (oil,  wheat, 
coffee),  the  debate  on  the  New  Internadonal  Economic  Order  and 
the  Law  of  the  Sea,  all  seem  to  indicate  that  the  "Second  Develop- 
ment Decade"  may  indeed  have  passed  quietly,  to  be  replaced,  not 
by  the  "Third  Development  Decade"  but  by  the  "age  of  confron- 
tation." 

One  important  cause  of  this  apparent  reversal  of  approach  — 
apart  from  the  disappointing  result  of  the  development  efforts  thus 
far  -  is  an  apparent  loss  of  confidence  in  the  assumptions  under- 
lying the  whole  international  development  theories  and  efforts: 
that  the  problem  of  development  is  underdevelopment  and  that 
the  causes  of  underdevelopment  are  to  be  found  in  the  under- 
developed countries  themselves.  For  years  scholars  and  economics 
have  focused  their  theoretical  and  practical  attentions  on  the  con- 
ditions within  the  underdeveloped  countries  on  the  assumpdon 
that  the  sources  of  underdevelopment  are  to  be  found  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  alone.5  Various  factors  have  been  in- 


3  Robert  McNamara,  "Address  to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,"  Mon- 
treal, May  18,  1966  (Department  of  Defense  News  Release,  No.  422-66).  For  a  comparable 
finding  see  David  Wood,  "Conflict  in  the  Twentieth  Century,"  Adelphi  Papers  (June 
1968),  p.  19. 

4  Ivo  K.  and  Rosalind  L.  Feierabend,  "Aggressive  Behavior  Within  Polities  -  1948-1962: 
A  Cross-national  Study,"  Journal  of  Conflict  Resolution  (September  1966);  also  S.P.  Hun- 
tington, Political  Order  in  Changing  Societies  (New  Haven:  Yale  University  Press,  1968) 

5  This  approach  is  commonly  associated  with  the  "Chicago  school"  with  its  journal 
Economic  Development  and  Cultural  Change.  A  systematic  discussion  of  the  various  theories 
subsumed  under  this  school  can  be  found  in  Andre  Guilder- Frank,  "Sociology  of 
Development  and  Underdevelopment  of  Sociology,"  Catalyst,  No.  3  (1967)  and  in  Ale- 
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dicated  as  being  "obstacles"  to  development:  wrong  religion 
(because  of  the  sacred  cows  and  caste  system,  sense  of  fatalism,  pre- 
destination, excessive  otherworldliness,  superstitions),  wrong 
cultural  values  (change-resistence,  objection  to  woman's  work, 
obsession  with  contemplative  life-style  and  non-menial  oc- 
cupation),6 wrong  psychological  attitudes  and  motivations  (lack  of 
"empathy,"  lack  of  "n-Achievement,"  lack  of  curiosity  or  sense  of 
risk-taking)7  and  various  others.  Even  institutionally  these  under- 
developed societies  were  thought  to  have  been  born  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  tracks:  sharp  class  distinctions,  corrupt  leadership  and 
bureaucracy,  excessive  penchant  for  military  and  other  exotic 
forms  of  dictatorship,  lip-service  democracy  with  a  sham  party 
system  etc.  In  practical  terms,  the  solutions  to  their  under- 
development were  also  thought  to  be  internal  to  the  under- 
developed countries  themselves:  through  mass  education  and 
socialization,  the  socio-cultural  "obstacles"  were  to  be  removed  or 
modified  and  the  unfavorable  economic  conditions  analyzed,  first 
with  feasibility  studies,  then  with  planning  and  programming.  If 
capital  and  technological  resources  were  not  available  within  these 
countries,  they  were  to  be  brought  from  other  countries  through 
foreign  aid  and  other  technical  assistance  programs. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  these  theorizing,  planning,  foreign  aid, 
and  technical  assistance  programs,  the  underdeveloped  countries 
have  actually  become  more  underdeveloped,  and  have  not 
ameliorated.  This  is  how  these  countries  described  themselves  after 
more  than  30  years  of  development  efforts : 

"Of  the  2,600  million  inhabitants  of  the  developing  world,  800  million  are  illiterate, 
almost  1,000  million  are  suffering  from  malnutrition  or  hunger,  and  900  million  have 
a  daily  income  of  less  than  30  U.S.  cents."8 


jendro  Portes,  "On  the  Sociology  of  National  Development:  Theories  and  Issues," 
American  Journal  of  Sociology,  Vol.  82,  No.  1  (July  1976). 

6  For  a  nearly  exhaustive  list  of  these  "attitudes  and  beliefs  inimical  to  material  progress 
and  advances,  see  P.T.  Bauer,  Dissent  on  Development  (London:  Weidenfeld  and  Nicolson, 
1971). 

7  The  term  "empathy",  defined  as  "the  ability  to  comprehend  and  place  oneself  sym- 
bollically  in  the  midst  of  urban-industrial  life,"  comes  from  Daniel  Lerner,  The  Passing  of 
Traditional  Society:  Modernizing  The  Middle  East  (N.Y:  Free  Press,  1965).  The  term  "n- 
Achievement"  (or  "need  to  achieve")  comes  from  David  G.  McClelland,  The  Achieving 
Society  (N.Y:  Free  Press,  1967). 

8  As  declared  by  the  non-aligned  countries  in  their  meeting  in  Algiers,  in  September  1973. 
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Systematic  studies  of  the  process  of  development  for  the  past  thirty 
years  also  indicated  the  same  thing:  that  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries as  a  whole  have  been  losing  ground  in  their  fight  against 
poverty  and  that  the  gap  which  separates  developed  and  under- 
developed countries  has  become  a  "gulf.  Whatever  progress 
made  (within  a  few  underdeveloped  countries),  it  has  not  been 
without  blemish.  Their  "respectable"  economic  growth,  in  most 
instances,  has  been  achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  poorest  of  their 
people.9  If  the  process  of  development  within  the  underdeveloped 
countries  has  increased  mass  poverty,  the  same  process  in  the  in- 
ternational system  itself  has  also  increased  the  number  of  poor 
countries.  They  now  stand  at  42  nations. 


Ill 

The  disappointing  result  has  led  to  a  considerable  soul- 
searching  in  the  field  of  development. 10  In  the  theoretical  field 
alone  there  has  been  a  Kuhnian  "scientific  revolution,"  where  the 
"normal"  theories  of  development  have  been  challenged  by  a 
"revolutionary"  one,  known  as  the  "dependency"  theory.11  In 
spite  of  resistence,  this  theory  is  slowly  gaining  ground  as  the  new 
"paradigm"  for  thinking  and  analyzing  the  problems  and  the 
origins  of  development  and  underdevelopment. 

The  main  assumption  of  this  "school"  is  completely  the  reverse 
of  the  assumption  that  has  been  in  vogue  so  far.  Instead  of  viewing 
the  underdeveloped  and  developed  countries  as  two  separate  en- 


9  See  Irma  Adelman,  Economic  Growth  and  Social  Equity  in  Developing  Countries  (Stanford: 
Stanford  University  Press,  1973);  H.B.  Chenery,  et.al,  Redistribution  with  Growth  (Lon- 
don: Oxford  University  Press,  1974). 

10  One  of  the  newest  books  with  such  a  tone  is  Mahbub  Ul  Haq,  The  Poverty  Curtain:  Choices 
for  the  Third  World  (N.Y:  Columbia  University  Press,  1976). 

11  The  suggestion  for  the  existence  of  a  Kuhnian  "scientific  revolution"  in  the  field  of 
development  has  come  from  Aidan  Foster- Carter,  "From  Rostow  to  Guilder- Frank: 
Conflicting  Paradigms  in  the  Analysis  of  Underdevelopment,"  World  Development,  Vol. 
4,  No.  3  (March  1976).  The  "normal"  theories  refer  to  those  emanating  from  the 
"Chicago  school"  mentioned  earlier  with  W.W.  Rostow's  The  Stages  of  Economic  Growth:  A 
Non-Communist  Manifesto  (London:  Cambridge  University  Press,  1960)  as  the  work  with  a 
"paradigm  status."  The  challenge  to  this  paradigm  has  come  from  the  "dependency"  or 
in  Foster-Carter's  term,  the  "Neo-Marxist  school,"  spear-headed  by  Anfre  Gunder- 
Frank  with  his  book  Latin  America:  Underdevelopment  or  Revolution  (N.Y:  Monthly  Review 
Press,  1969). 
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tities  —  as  the  two  parts  of  a  "dualistic  society"  on  international 
level12  —  this  school  views  them  as  two  sides  of  the  same  coin,  or 
more  concretely,  the  world  as  a  whole  is  viewed  as  one  inter- 
national social  system,  where  the  underdeveloped  and  developed 
countries  are  two  essential  parts  of  the  same  social  system, 
hierarchically  and  horizontally  connected.  Both  development  and 
underdevelopment  are  viewed  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  same 
historical  process;  that  which  produced  development  in  the 
developed  countries  also  produced  underdevelopment  in  the  un- 
derdeveloped ones.  This  process  started  in  the  past  (with 
colonialism  as  the  "original  sin")  and  is  believed  to  be  still  con- 
tinuing at  present  (with  the  international  trade  system  as  the  major 
evil). 

Viewing  the  process  of  development  in  this  manner  is  claimed 
to  add  new  dimensions  to  our  understanding  of  development: 
theoretically,  the  sources  of  the  problems  of  underdevelopment 
are  not  only  to  be  found  within  the  underdeveloped  countries 
alone  but  also  outside  them,  namely,  in  their  relationship  with  the 
developed  countries;  in  practical  terms,  underdevelopment  can  be 
ameliorated  not  only  through  the  removal  and  modification  of  the 
socio-cultural  and  internal  "obstacles"  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries  but  also  through  modification,  and  if  necessary,  re- 
structuring of  the  system  of  relations  between  the  underdeveloped 
and  developed  countries.  This  last  point  has  been  the  inspirational 
point  of  departure  of  the  whole  effort  to  push  for  the  New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order,  which  demands  "just  and  equal  rela- 
tionship between  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  primary  products, 
manufactured  and  semi-manufactured  goods  exported  by 
developing  countries  and  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  primary 
commodities,  manufactures,  capital  goods  and  equipment  im- 
ported by  them."13  In  short,  it  is  an  insistence  on  a  redefinition  of 
trade  relations  through  the  reduction  of  the  sources  of  the  "struc- 
tural biases"  in  the  nature  of  relationship  between  the  under- 
developed and  developed  countries. 

12  The  theory  of  "dualistic  society"  was  first  advanced  by  J.H.  Boeke,  Economics  and 
Economic  Policy  of  Dual  Societies  (New  York,  1953),  where  he  claimed  that  the  modern  and 
the  traditional  parts  of  the  poor  societies  form  a  dualistic  structure  in  the  sense  that  one 
part  is  not  only  different  from  but  also  have  no  structural  relations  with  the  other.  The 
parallel  is  therefore  assumed  by  the  "obstacles"  school. 

13  Third  World  Forum,  Proposals  for  a  New  International  Economic  Order  (Mexico  City,  August 
21-24,  1975). 
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This  strategy,  however,  merely  touches  on  the  "second"  com- 
ponent of  the  whole  process  of  international  development:  where- 
as the  earlier  strategy  focused  its  attention  and  efforts  on  the  socio- 
cultural  conditions  within  the  underdeveloped  countries,  the 
dependency  strategy  focused  on  the  relation  between  the  under- 
developed and  developed  countries.  That  this  is  far  from  adequate 
is  clear  because  the  last  strategy  says  little  about  the  socio-cultural 
conditions  within  the  underdeveloped  countries  and  the  socio- 
cultural  and  other  non-economic  factors  within  the  developed 
ones.  It  may  take  two  to  tango  but  it  certainly  takes  "three"  to  un- 
derstand the  process  of  international  development. 

A  process  of  development  in  the  international  system  has  three 
components:  the  underdeveloped  countries,  the  developed  coun- 
tries, and  the  whole  infra  —  and  superstructures  of  the  relations 
between  the  two.  The  process  of  development  does  not  take  place 
in  a  socio-cultural  vaccum  as  the  nation  engaged  in  such  a  pro- 
cess is  not  an  isolated  social  unit. 

To  merely  focus  on  one  unit  only  or  each  unit  separately  is  to 
distort  the  total  picture.  The  failure  of  the  whole  developmental  ef- 
forts thus  far  is  a  demonstration  of  the  weakness  of  focusing  on  the 
underdeveloped  countries  only.  The  dependency  approach  too 
may  lead  to  a  similar  result  if  it  focuses  obsessively  and  exclusively 
on  the  relations  between  the  underdeveloped  and  developed  coun- 
tries only  and  ignores  the  impact  of  the  socio-cultural  "obstacles" 
both  within  the  underdeveloped  and  developed  countries.  To  say 
that  underdevelopment  is  the  result  of  exploitation  of  the 
"satellite"  or  "periphery"  countries  by  the  "metropolitan"  or 
"center"  countries  is  one  thing,  while  to  say  that  the  elimination  of 
this  exploitation  will  end  underdevelopment  or  even  the  poverty  of 
nations  and  people  is  quite  another.  Poverty  of  nations  and  pover- 
ty of  people  are  not  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  system  of  exploi- 
tation is  like  a  Chinese  puzzle-inside  the  "big"  exploitation 
(between  nations)  there  is  a  "smaller"  one  (within  nations).  A 
successful  conclusion  to  the  struggle  for  a  New  International 
Economic  Order  will  merely  solve  the  question  of  "which  nations 
get  what,  when  and  how"  and  not  "who  gets  what,  when  and  how" 
within  nations. 

The  weakness  of  the  dependency  approach  and  the  "obstacles" 
school  cannot  be  eliminated  by  merely  replacing  them  with  a 
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"newer"  approach  -  that  which  would  focus  on  the  third  compo- 
nent hitherto  untouched,  i.e.,  the  socio-cultural  values  and  con- 
ditions in  the  developed  countries  themselves.  It  is  not  enough  to 
point  out  why  excessive  and  conspicuous  consumption  in  the 
developed  countries  is  counterproductive  in  itself;  this  approach 
could  be  viewed  as  excessive  moralizing.  However,  to  describe  and 
analyze  excessive  consumption  in  the  context  of  international 
development  by  showing  that  this  consumption  pattern  is  not  in- 
dependent from  the  problem  of  underconsumption  ("star- 
vation") in  the  underdeveloped  countries  is  not  to  moralize  but  to 
merely  state  the  problem  in  its  totality  and  in  its  proper  context. 

Sources  of  human  problems  are  not  only  to  be  found  in  all 
levels  of  observation  but  are  also  more  likely  to  be  multi- 
dimensional in  nature.  The  stubbornness  of  the  fact  of  under- 
development in  the  world  today  suggests  that  no  simple  theoretical 
and  practical  magic  wand  is  available.  It  would  be  self- deceiving  if 
we  equate  a  simple  solution  or  the  existing  efforts  thus  far  with  the 
real  solution.  Excessive  reliance  on  foreign  aid  (which  is  at  once 
simple  and  in  vogue)  is  one  such  solution  and  it  has  proved  wan- 
ting.14 

IV 

The  failure  of  the  practical  efforts  to  bridge  the  gap  between 
the  underdeveloped  and  developed  countries  thus  far  is  related  to 
the  weakness  of  the  underlying  assumptions  about  the  whole 
development  process.15  To  "close  the  gap"  between  the  under- 


14  The  underdeveloped  countries  view  foreign  aid  as  being  too  "foreign,"  while  segments 
of  the  population  of  the  developed  countries  think  it  is  not  "domestic"  enough.  How- 
ever, with  60  to  80%  of  it  "tied"  to  domestic  purchace  and  labor  in  the  developed  coun- 
tries, foreign  aid  is  an  example  of  "charity"  that  does  not  have  to  begin  at  "home"  to 
end  up  at  "home." 

15  In  addition,  the  idea  of  "closing  the  gap"  is  actually  problematic  for  many  reasons.  In 
practical  terms,  it  cannot  be  achieved.  The  underdeveloped  countries  cannot  "catch  up" 
as  the  developed  countries  are  already  too  far  advanced  and  are  also  growing  at  a  faster 
rate  than  the  underdeveloped  ones.  An  illusion  to  the  idea  of  closing  the  gap  or  catching 
up  is  therefore  potentially  damaging"  and  "frustrating."  See  M.  Strong,  "Closing  the 
gap  unrealistic:  Strong,"  The  Citizen  (December  .4,  1975),  p.  72.  A  logical  extension  to 
this  argument  is  that  closing  the  gap  is  also  undesirable  as  this  would  continue  the 
dangerous  trend  toward  increasing  homogenization  of  world's  culture  at  the  expense  of 
diversity.  The  notion  of  closing  the  gap  by  catching  up  implies  unindirectionality,  one 
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developed  and  the  developed  countries  may  yet  depend  on  the 
ability  to  close  the  theoretical  "gap"  in  the  sense  of  being  able  to 
accept  an  assumption  that  development  cannot  be  achieved  unless 
we  are  ready  to  acknowledge  that  not  only  underdevelopment  but 
also  "overdevelopment"  can  be  the  sources  of  development 
problems. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  human  race  cannot  expect  to  maintain 
the  present  level  of  its  living  standard  as  long  as  there  are  8596  more 
wanting  exactly  the  same  (or  parallel)  standard.  The  law  of 
averages  will  catch  up  not  only  with  the  former  but  also  with  the 
latter,  especially  if  the  former  also  happens  to  consume  nearly  9096 
of  all  the  available  resources. 16  Criticisms  notwithstanding,  the 
findings  of  the  Club  of  Rome  cannot  be  disputed  in  its  central 
message,  that  the  resources  of  the  earth  are  limited.  Under  this 
condition,  the  process  of  development  will  increasingly  have  to  be 
carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  "zero-sum  game,"  in  which  one 
man's  underdevelopment  is  another's  "overdevelopment." 

This  observation  is  not  new;  it  is  just  that  the  importance  of  the 
message  needs  to  be  stated  and  restated  anew,  with  emphasis,  how- 
ever, not  on  underdevelopment  but  on  "overdevelopment."  We 
have  said  too  much  about  underdevelopment.  We  need  to  know 
and  say  more  about  "overdevelopment"  and  all  the  forces  within  it 
that  can  be  mobilized  to  alleviate  the  problems  of  the  slow  and  tor- 
tuous process  of  international  development. 

In  a  pioneering  study  released  ten  years  ago,  when  most 
literature  on  development  was  still  focusing  exclusively  on  under- 
development and  the  other  problems  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 


value  superior  than  the  other,  and  the  underdeveloped  countries  have  to  do  all  the 
catching.  When  the  underdeveloped  countries  have  finally  cought  up,  they  will  have  lost 
all  their  "identity."  This  is  what  can  happen  under  the  existing  assumption  of  inter- 
national development.  Closing  the  gap,  under  the  assumption  of  overdevelopment  as  a 
development  problem,  however,  means  that  the  developed  nations  too  must  "bend  over 
backward,"  run  slowly,  or  if  necessary,  come  to  meet  the  underdeveloped  countries 
half-way.  When  both  have  finally  met  on  a  common  ground  (not  exactly  the  same  spot), 
there  will  have  been  some  value  interactions  but  no  absolute  loss  of  identity.  Of  couse  a 
"better"  goal  is  not  "closing  the  gap"  but  tearing  down  the  "poverty  curtain."  Above 
and  beyond  the  satisfaction  of  basic  needs,  nations  should  then  be  free  to  "run"  in  any 
direction  their  cultures  and  "national  characters"  desire. 

16  Estimates  of  the  actual  statistics  vary  but  the  measure  of  the  imbalance  is  essentially  cor- 
rect. See  N.  Choucri,  "Population,  Resources,  and  Technology:  Political  Implication  of 
the  Environmental  crisis,"  International  Organization,  Vol.  26  (1972). 
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tries,  Horowitz  expressed  the  urgent  need  for  "a  clear  view  of  over- 
development" because  "we  know  considerably  more  about  the 
differences  between  development  and  underdevelopment  than  we 
do  about  the  differences  between  development  and  overdevelop- 
ment."17 Though  what  he  conceived  of  "overdevelopment"  in 
terms  of  "mis-development,"  his  example  of  it  is  clear: 

"One  speaks  of  overdeveloped  society  when  the  cost  factors  outweigh  the  benefits 
derived  from  high  productivity  —  that  is,  when  human  'suffering'  (anomie,  alienation, 
anxiety)  caused  by  high  output  level  outweighs  the  advantages  of  material  ac- 
quisition."18 

Horowitz  painted  the  picture  of  overdevelopment  as  "The  Gadget 
Society"  where  affluence  is  represented  by  "useless  trimmings  for 
and  duplications  of  necessary  products."  These  measures  of 
affluence  have  been  achieved  at  high  social  costs  and  these  can  be 
seen  by  the  proliferation  of  what  he  called  the  "Frankenstein 
effects";  cultural  and  psychic  strains  in  forms  of  anomie,  aliena- 
tion and  anxiety  in  a  mass  scale.19  The  predominance  of  consump- 
tion orientation  in  this  type  of  society  has  made  it  into  a  true  "con- 
sumocracy" :  a  system  where  mass  consumption  is  not  only  limited 
to  the  consumption  of  material  things  but  also  to  non-material 
ones.  Through  mass  publication,  mass  printing  and  computer 
technology,  arts,  ideas,  information  and  even  personal  relation- 
ship are  packaged,  bought  and  sold.  Even  political  outputs  are 
slowly  deteriorating  into  mere  "political  goods",  something  to  be 
consumed  and  not  decided  upon  or  participated  in.  In  short,  it  is  a 
society  long  on  consumption  but  short  on  "democracy." 

This  is  the  picture  of  a  society  which  has  been  created  by  the 
socio-cultural  values  of  "scientific-pragmatism,  rationalism, 
future-orientation,  openess  to  innovation  and  change,  n-Achieve- 
ment  and  control  of  nature,"  the  values  which  many  theorists  of 
development  have  claimed  to  be  desirable  and  necessary  for 
economic  development  and  social  change.20  Experiences  of  the 
overdeveloped  societies  in  recent  years,  however,  have  reduced  the 
enthusiasm  for  these  values.  Either  for  the  pursuit  of  economic 

17  Irving  L.  Horowitz,  Three  Worlds  of  Development:  The  Theory  and  Practice  of  International 
Stratification  (N.Y:  Oxford  University  Press,  1966),  p.  70 

18  Horowitz,  op.cit.,  2nd  edition  (1972),  p.  511 

19  Ibid.,  p.  512 

20  See  Alex  Inkeles,  "The  Modernization  of  Man,"  in  M.  Weiner,  Modernization:  The 
Dynamics  of  Growth  (N.Y:  Basic  Books,  1966). 
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development  in  the  underdeveloped  countries  or  as  a  set  of  socio- 
cultural  values  to  guide  the  overdeveloped  societies  themselves  into 
the  future,  these  values  have  been  questioned.  Excessive  zeal  for 
control  of  nature,  for  example,  has  led  to  disastrous  ecological 
consequences  and  other  forms  of  abuses  of  nature;  too  much 
change  and  innovation  can  lead  to  collective  neurosis  and  sense  of 
rootlessness ;  excessive  present  and  future  orientation  can  mean  a 
destruction  of  history  and  heritage;  scientific-pragmatism  can  lead 
to  a  cyborg  and  robot  society;  unbridled  rationalism  can  lead  to  a 
decline  in  creativity;  overdose  of  achievement  motivation  can 
create  a  society  where  individuals  climbing  over  each  other  in 
search  of  higher  and  higher  positions  and  bigger  and  bigger 
things.  All  these  can  have  negative  effects  on  the  quality  of  life  and 
can  make  the  society  itself  a  dull,  drab  and  homogeneous  social 
environement. 

If  an  overdeveloped  society  of  this  kind  were  to  exist  in  isola- 
tion, the  effects  of  the  so-called  values  of  modernity  just  mentioned 
would  be  internal  to  that  society  alone.  But  it  is  neither  isolated 
nor  unique;  there  are  many  such  societies  in  the  world.  Almost  all 
developed  societies  of  today  are  of  the  overdeveloped  varieties. 
This  fact  means  that  their  insatiable  economic  appetite  will  put  a 
tremendous  pressure  and  strain  on  the  limited  and  depletable 
world  resources,  while  their  "modern  man's  values"  will  make  the 
process  of  international  development  more  and  more  competitive 
and  as  zero-sum  as  ever  because  of  the  so-called  "demonstration 
effect."  These  two  processes  together  will  produce  an  inter- 
national development  climate  with  available  resources  getting 
smaller  and  the  appetite  for  them  getting  bigger.  As  more  and 
more  nations  enter  the  development  race,  the  nations  of  the  world 
will  end  up  fighting  not  only  the  familiar  gap  between  the  rich  and 
the  poor  but  also  the  gap  between  decreasing  supply  and  in- 
creasing demand. 

In  the  past,  the  problem  of  increasing  demand  for  economic 
development  (in  terms  of  economic  growth)  was  called  "the 
revolution  of  rising  expectation"  with  the  so-called  "demonstra- 
tion effect"  as  the  main  culprit.  Now  we  see  exactly  the  same 
phenomenon  but  it  is  more  intense  and  the  cause  of  it  is  not  only 
the  "demonstration  effect"  but  the  continuous  conspicuous  and 
inconspicuous  mass  consumption  in  the  overdeveloped  societies. 
The  "revolution  of  rising  extectation"  of  the  past  was  thought  to 
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be  resolved  through  increased  rates  of  economic  development  in 
the  underdeveloped  countries  and  sustained  external  aid,  technical 
assistance  and  other  forms  of  technological  transfers  from  the 
developed  societies.  Now  we  have  reached  the  point  where  the 
developed  societies  themselves  are  getting  hungrier  for  resources 
necessary  for  economic  development  in  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, so  that  more  and  more  resources  continue  to  flow  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  the  masses  in  the  developed  societies,  even  though 
most  of  these  needs  are  essentially  of  secondary  and  tertiary 
nature.  (At  the  same  time,)  we  are  simultaneously  witnessing  a 
steady  decline  of  the  sense  of  sharing  and  helping  in  these 
societies.21  The  result,  if  the  present  trend  continues,  "the  revolu- 
tion of  rising  expectation"  will  explode  into  an  unexpected  revolu- 
tion in  which  the  debates  on  the  New  International  Economic 
Order,  cartellization  of  major  commodities,  oil  boycott  etc.  are  the 
opening  gambits.  The  widening  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  poor 
and  the  increasing  gap  between  "supply  and  demand"  will  then  be 
paid  in  high  prices  by  both  the  underdeveloped  and  over- 
developed societies.  Both  will  then  kill  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  egg. 


V 

What  is  needed  is  an  integrated  international  development 
approach:  an  approach  which  acknowledges  that  the  problem 
of  development  is  not  only  underdevelopment  but  also  over- 
development, and  that  its  solution  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the 
underdeveloped  societies  (as  the  "obstacles"  school  has  suggested), 
in  the  relations  between  the  underdeveloped  and  overdeveloped 
societies  (as  the  "dependency"  school  urged),  or  in  the  over- 
developed societies  themselves  (as  the  "moralist"  school  would 
preach),  but  in  and  through  integrated  efforts  of  all  the  three 
components. 

In  concrete  terms,  an  integrated  approach  means  that  socio- 
cultural  values  must  change  not  only  in  the  underdeveloped 
societies  but  also  the  values  in  the  overdeveloped  ones.  Just  as  the 


21  This  is  indicated  by  foreign  aid  as  percentage  of  GNP  of  the  developed  countries  as  a 
whole  which  has  declined  from  0.52  in  1960  to  0.33  in  1974  (Jan  Tinbergen,  RIO  Report, 
N.Y:  E.P.  Dutton,  1976). 
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con- 


socio-cultural  values  of  "fatalism,  otherworldliness, 
templativeness,  caste  system,  sacred  cows,  traditionalism  and  ex- 
tended family"  are  "obstacles"  to  development  in  the  under- 
developed  countries,    the   values   of  excessive  "scientific- 
pragmatism,   rationalism,  present  and  future  orientation,  n- 
Achievement,  control  of  nature"  and  so  on  can  also  be  "obstacles" 
to  a  more  humane  development  in  the  overdeveloped  countries  - 
and  more.  While  the  values  of  underdevelopment  are  "obstacles" 
to  the  growth  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  alone,  the  values  of 
overdevelopment  are  "obstacles"  to  the  growth  of  both  the  over- 
developed and  underdeveloped  countries  as  a  whole  because  of  the 
overdeveloped  countries'  excessive  consumption  and  domination 
of  the  existing  international  system.  It  is  in  this  sense  that  over- 
development can  be  a  bigger  evil  than  underdevelopment  as  over- 
development begets  underdevelopment,  while  underdevelopment 
only  lays  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  The  imperative  of  focus- 
ing and  refocusing  of  efforts  and  attention  on  the  problems  of 
overdevelopment  is  therefore  very  essential. 

The  approaches  and  efforts  existing  thus  far  have  only  put  the 
emphasis  of  developmental  efforts  on  the  underdeveloped  societies 
but  have  also  implicitly  put  the  "blame"  for  underdevelopment  on 
the  underdeveloped  countries  themselves.  Even  the  "dependency" 
school  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  borrowed  the  same  logic  by  merely 
reversing  the  "blame"  to  the  existing  developed  nations.  There- 
fore, neither  the  existing  efforts  (where  billions  of  dollars  and 
thousands  of  technical  assistants  have  been  sent  to  the  under- 
developed countries)  nor  the  efforts  emanating  from  and  inspired 
by  the  "dependency"  approach  (the  New  International  Economic 
Order,  selective  or  total  withdrawal  from  the  "capitalist"  market) 
will  solve  the  problems  of  underdevelopment.  We  cannot  eliminate 
foreign  aid,  technical  assistance  programs,  and  international 
development  institutions  as  they  have  become  big  business  and 
employment  agencies  in  themselves  both  in  the  underdeveloped 
and  developed  countries.  Neither  can  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries effectively  withdraw  from  or  "destroy"  the  present  inter- 
national system  where  countries  have  become  interdependent. 

Under  this  condition,  to  achieve  an  integrated  approach  to  the 
problems  of  international  development  must  mean  a  greater  atten- 
tion and  concern  to  the  problem  of  overdevelopment  since  this 
had  not  been  viewed  as  a  problem  in  the  past.  In  fact  it  has  been 
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viewed  as  a  "model"  for  the  underdeveloped  countries.  Only  un- 
derdevelopment has  been  theorized  on,  researched,  foreign-aided 
and  technically  assisted  thus  far.  Overdevelopment  has  not  been 
exposed  to  a  similar  level  of  scrutiny  and  effort,  especially  in  its 
relation  to  underdevelopment.22 

The  so-called  "development  education,"  where  people  of  the 
developed  countries  are  "educated"  about  "development"  with  all 
its  issues  and  dilemmas,  though  is  based  on  the  right  premise  (i.e., 
the  people  of  the  developed  societies  need  to  know  about  develop- 
ment), the  effort  has  been  miniscule  in  size  and  half-hearted  and 
"patronizing"  in  practice.  The  messages  too  tends  to  re-enforce 
the  earlier  assumption  which  has  emphasized  the  problem  of  un- 
derdevelopment as  essentially  "their"  (the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries') problem.  To  remedy  this  shortcoming,  it  is  not  enough  to 
merely  "straighten"  out  the  assumption  (that  overdevelopment  is 
also  the  problem)  but  also  the  campaign  of  "development 
education"  must  be  made  into  a  serious  mass  campaign.  The  pre- 
sent development  education  programs  which  exist  in  many  coun- 
tries must  be  expanded  and  their  budgets  be  increased.  The  ex- 
perience of  Sweden  reveals  that  only  a  developed  country  with  an 
enlightened  population  will  contribute  more  to  development 
funds.23  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that  development  education 
is  not  only  a  program  in  "consciousness  raising"  but  also  through 
increased  mass  commitment  it  can  become  an  investment  in  the 
future  growth  of  the  development  resources  in  general  and  the 
development  fund  in  particular.  Also  more  important  is  the  in- 
tangible benefits  which  can  accrue  from  a  possible  restrain  in  mass 
consumption  and  a  more  concerned  life-style. 

The  flow  of  the  so-called  "technical  assistants"  is  another  area 
where  a  refocusing  on  overdevelopment  can  be  achieved.  For  too 
many  years  technical  assistants  have  been  sent  to  the  under- 
developed countries  (often  with  great  financial  sacrifices  by  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  themselves)  in  order  to  teach  and  advise 


22  One  of  the  most  penetrating  study  of  "overdevelopment"  is  by  John  K.  Galbraith,  The 
Affluent  Society  (N.Y:  Houghton-Mifflin,  1958).  Unlike  Horowitz,  op.cit.,  however,  the 
analysis  of  overdevelopment  was  not  done  in  relation  to  underdevelopment. 

23  In  1974,  Sweden  became  the  first  developed  nation  to  meet  the  U.N.  target  of  0.70% 
CNP  in  official  development  assistance.  The  public  awareness  of  the  issues  of  inter- 
national development  is  reported  to  be  very  "high"  by  the  public  opinion  polls.  See 
Peter  Calami,  "Sweden  takes  lead,"  The  Citizen  (December  29,  1976),  p.  7. 
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them  on  the  ways  and  means  of  "doing  development"  from  the 
stand-point  of  the  developed  societies.  The  developed  societies 
have  tried  to  create  development  based  on  their  own  image  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries.  As  this  image  itself  is  slightly  "tar- 
nished," the  habits  of  sending  technical  assistants  should  there- 
fore be  modified.  Development  cannot  be  sustained  by  merely  in- 
troducing new  values  to  the  underdeveloped  countries  or  by  focus- 
ing on  and  manipulating  those  values  "positively  correlated"  with 
development  which  exist  there.  More  importantly,  the  technical 
assistance  program  itself  should  be  complemented  by  bringing 
technical  assistants  "equivalence"  from  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries to  the  developed  ones.  Like  their  technical  assistants  counter- 
parts, they  can  advise,  teach,  or  demonstrate  not  only  the  ways  and 
means  of  "doing  development"  from  the  perspective  of  the  under- 
developed countries  themselves  but  also  they  can  share  their  own 
set  of  values  by  participating  in  the  mass  development  education 
campaign  and   other  public  participation  programs.  Although 
technical  people  are  brought  to  the  developed  countries  every  year 
(through  academic  and  governmental  exchanges)  the  numbers 
have  been  marginal  and  the  emphasis  has  been  on  exposing  them 
to  the  values  and  know-hows  of  the  developed  societies.  The 
current  social  and  even  economic  and  technological  problems  ex- 
perienced  by   the   developed   societies   suggest  that  a  more 
"balanced"  exchange  can  be  fruitful  to  both  societies  and  the 
world  as  a  whole. 

Both  massive  development  education  and  "reversed"  technical 
assistance  programs  —  as  some  of  the  means  to  demonstrate  that 
overdevelopment  is  a  development  problem  —  can  add  new  dimen- 
sions to  our  understanding  of  the  process  of  international  develop- 
ment. Not  only  will  we  know  the  economic,  socio-cultural  and 
political  aspects  of  development  but  also  what  Denis  Goulet  called 
the  "ethical"  dimension,24  an  aspect  which  has  been  the  casualty  of 
the  "value-free"  and  "objective"  science  of  economic  develop- 
ment. Excessive  overdevelopment,  in  a  world  so  characterized  by 
mass  poverty,  starvation  and  general  imbalance  in  the  wealth  dis- 
tribution can  no  longer  be  treated  merely  as  an  "empirical" 
problem.  Neither  can  overdevelopment  be  regarded  as  an 
"achievement"  only  on  the  basis  of  objective  criteria.  Over- 

24  Denis  Goulet,  The  Cruel  Choke  (N.Y:  Atheneum,  1975);  A  New  Moral  Order  (N.Y:  Orbis 
Books,  1974) 
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development  under  the  present  world  condition  can  only  be  such  if 
based  on  moral  responsibility:  not  a  responsibility  with  all  the  im- 
plied guilt  and  moral  obligation  to  share,  but  a  responsibility  in 
making  sure  that  directly  or  indirectly  the  developed  countries, 
alone  of  as  a  group,  do  not  contribute  to  the  continuing  under- 
development of  others  or  to  the  impediment  of  the  developmental 
efforts  of  the  underdeveloped  countries  as  a  whole.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  the  problem  of  development  is  not  only  underdevelop- 
ment but  (also)  overdevelopment  and  that  the  strategy  for  inter- 
national development  should  not  be  a  one-way  street.  Both 
developed  and  underdeveloped  countries  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  re-examine  the  value  premises  of  their  life-styles  and  their  im- 
plication on  the  relationship  between  them.  The  underdeveloped 
countries  can  no  longer  afford  to  imitate  the  developed  countries 
in  their  approach  to  development.  The  developed  countries  them- 
selves, on  the  other  hand,  not  only  have  to  undergo  self- 
examination,  reorientation  and  value-changes  but  also  must  be 
willing  to  make  concessions  in  such  areas  as  trade-related  field  and 
institutional  controls  where  sources  of  "structural  biases"  have 
been  traditionally  hiding.  The  developed  countries  cannot  con- 
tinue using  the  whole  planet  as  their  hunting  ground  while  at  the 
same  time  erecting  higher  and  higher  fences  to  protect  their 
"booties." 

The  value-changes  and  "strategic"  concessions,  in  the  short 
and  the  long  run,  will  far  outweigh  the  benefits  accruing  from  the 
one-sided  foreign  aid  or  technical  assistance  programs.  The  latter 
fosters  dependence,  while  the  former  interdependence,  or  at  least, 
mutual  dependence.  If  the  former  can  take  place  then  we  have 
come  a  long  way  toward  giving  a  real  substance  to  the  concept  of 
interdependence,  global  city  or  global  village.  The  present  "global 
village"  is  only  a  play-ground  for  the  rich  in  both  under- 
developed and  developed  countries,  while  as  far  as  the  poor  of  the 
underdeveloped  countries,  the  global  village  is  still  a  flat  earth  with 
the  devil  waiting  beyond  the  deep  blue  sea. 
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The  program  in  technological  development  in  the  20th  century 
has  brought  about,  a  corresponding  progress  in  human  thought 
covering  all  fields,  while  its  impact  and  influence  on  the  develop- 
ment programs  of  the  various  developing  countries  are,  more  or 
less,  substantial. 

The  national  development  in  Indonesia  today  is  strongly 
affected  by  the  high  rate  of  population  growth.  Serious  measures 
should  be  taken  to  curb  this  growth,  in  order  to  make  economic 
development,  which  is  the  backbone  of  social  prosperity,  a  succes. 
The  Development  in  the  Repelita  (The  Five  Year  Development 
Plan)  depends  largely  on  the  solution  to  this  problem. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  population  problem  in  Indo- 
nesia today  involves  several  basic  questions:  (1)  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  population;  (2)  the  uneven  diffusion  on  the  population; 
(3)  the  composition  of  the  population  based  on  age;  and  (4)  the 
high  rate  of  urbanization. 

A  family  planning  program  has  been  established  in  the  frame- 
work of  population  policy.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
population  growth,   with   emphasis  on  two  activities:  (1)  to 


*    The  original  paper  is  submitted  to  the  4th  World  Congress  on  Medical  Law,  held  in 
Manilla,  Philippines,  July  16-19,  1976. 
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promote  the  welfare  of  mother  and  child,  as  well  as  the  family  and 
the  nation  as  a  whole;  (2)  to  increase  the  living  condition  of  the 
people,  in  which  population  growth  will  not  exceed  production 
capacity. 

The  implementation  of  the  family  planning  program  is  based 
on  several  regulations: 

(1)  Presidential  Instruction  No.  26/1968; 

(2)  Presidential  Decision  No.  8/1970,  and 

(3)  Presidential  Decision  No.  33/1972. 

These  regulations  contain  guidelines  which  boils  down  to  one 
point:  the  reduction  to  a  considerable  degree  of  the  rate  of  pop- 
ulation growth.  A  similar  statement  may  be  found  in  the  Basic 
Guidelines  of  the  Indonesian  National  State  Policy: 

"In  order  to  increase  the  economic  and  welfare  of  the  people  in  a  relatively  short  time, 
all  efforts  to  this  effect  should  be  supported  by  regulations  on  the  growth  of  the  pop- 
ulation through  the  family  planning  program,  which  should  be  successfully  im- 
plemented, since  the  failure  to  execute  this  program  would  render  development 
endeavours  meaningless  and  may  endanger  future  generations." 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  discuss  all  aspects  of  this  issues  here 
involved.  This  paper  will  focus  two  aspects  of  the  implementation 
of  the  National  Family  Planning  Program  in  Indonesia,  namely  the 
legal  and  the  medical  aspects. 

Large  sections  of  the  present  Indonesian  positive  laws  are 
written  laws  produced  during  the  Dutch  rule  prior  to  our  in- 
dependence, the  majority  of  which  are  still  valid  by  virtue  of  Article 
II  Transitional  Provision  of  our  Constitution. 

Our  present  basic  penal  law  is  still  the  Wetboek  van  Strafrecht  voor 
Nederlands  Indie  (The  Netherlands  Indies  Penal  Code),  in- 
corporated in  the  compilation  of  Engelbrecht  (1939),  with  several 
modifications  allowed  by  article  V  of  Law  No.  1/1946. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  laws  inherited  from  the  Dutch  are 
mainly  based  on  different  philosophical  background,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  they  are  generally  out-of-date  and  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  rapid  technologicaly  progress  and  development  in  this 
century. 

The  legal  aspect  outlined  above  has  a  considerable  bearing  on 
the  medical  problems,  which  in  practice  pose  as  constraints  to  the 
officials  of  the  family  planning  program  in  the  execution  of  their 
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duty.  One  of  the  duties  of  the  officials  is  to  display  contraceptive 
instruments,  which  is  strictly  prohibited  by  article  282  Penal  Code, 
and  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  which  is  prohibited 
by  article  299  Penal  Code.  Besides,  articles  346,  347,  348  and  349 
Penal  Code  provide  that  those  who  intentionally  cause  the  abor- 
tion or  death  of  a  human  fetus,  shall  be  sentenced;  if  the  actor  of 
crime  is  a  physician  or  a  midwife,  the  sentence  shall  be  increased  by 
one-third. 

So  far  the  officials  of  the  family  planning  program  have  been 
left  untouched  by  virtue  of  the  opportunity  principle,  embraced  by 
the  Revised  Inlands  Regulation  (State  Gazette  No.  44/1941), 
another  legal  product  inherited  from  the  Dutch.  Another  provi- 
sion which  makes  them  immune  from  punishment  is  article  50 
Penal  Code,  which  provides  that  those  who  commit  an  act  of  crime 
in  executing  a  legal  provision,  shall  not  be  punished. 

The  criminal  provisions  mentioned  earlier  are  classified  in  the 
Penal  Code  according  to  different  categories  of  crime.  Article  282, 
which  prohibits  the  display  of  instruments  offending  chastity,  and 
article  299  which  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman  unlaw- 
fully are  categorized  under  the  heading  "Crimes  against  morals" 
(Title  XIV  Book  II  Penal  Code),  while  criminal  offences  in  articles 
346,  347,  348  and  349  are  classified  under  the  rubric  "Crimes 
against  Life"  (Title  XIX  Book  II  Penal  Code). 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  two  categories  are  laid 
down  under  different  kinds  of  crime,  they  have  one  identical 
characteristic  from  the  medical  point  of  view,  namely  "Abortion" 
or  "killing  of  the  fetus".  Both  are,  therefore,  classified  as  "Crime 
against  Life". 

However,  two  things  need  further  discussion:  firstly,  human 
"life"  as  laid  down  in  the  relevant  articles  embraces  thenotion  that 
human  life  begins  at  the  time  of  conception  in  the  mother's  womb; 
and  secondly,  as  a  logical  consequence  of  the  formulation  of  article 
346,  there  is  a  probability  that  medical  measures,  which  are  not  in- 
tended to  be  criminal  acts,  would  not  be  protected  against  those 
provisions.  The  law  itself  does  not  provide  any  exceptions  to  the 
terms  "abortion"  and  "the  killing  of  the  fetus",  eventhough 
medical  measures,  for  one  reason  or  the  other,  may  be  justified. 
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Even  from  a  juridical  point  of  view  one  could  not  positively 
determine  solely  on  the  bases  of  the  present  provisions,  when  and 
what  case  the  terms  "abortion"  or  "the  killing  of  the  fetus"  should 
be  considered  as  a  crime  against  life. 

Sistematically  as  well  as  historically,  the  crime  should  be 
directed  against  the  living  fetus.  So,  in  order  to  prosecute  the  actor 
of  this  crime,  the  prosecutor  should  be  able  to  prove  that  the  fetus 
was  still  alive,  when  the  crime  had  been  committed.  This  is  almost 
impossible.  Therefore,  it  can  safely  be  said,  that,  for  practical  pur- 
poses, articles  346  and  348  are  now  meaningless. 

On  the  question  of  difficulties  with  regard  to  providing  proof, 
article  299,  with  a  wider  scope  of  application,  has  been  created  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  "catch"  aborters.  This  article  provides  that  no 
proof  is  necessary  as  to  the  existence  of  a  living  fetus,  and  what  is 
more,  there  is  no  need  to  prove  that  the  woman  concerned  is  ac- 
tually in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  In  practice,  however,  this  article 
appears  to  be  unsuccessful,  because  aborters  choose  to  keep  silent 
by  reason  of  his  professional  oath  (if  he  is  a  physician).  As  a  rule, 
only  the  concerned  pregnant  woman,  that  is  to  say  the  "accused" 
woman,  would  talk.  This  one  and  only  proof  is  contrary  to  the 
principle  of  "unus  testis  nullus  testis." 

The  following  illustrative  cases  may  provide  a  demonstration  of 
the  situation  just  discussed.  A  pregnant  woman  who  has  had  in- 
tercourse with  a  man  out  of  wedlock,  attempted  to  have  her 
pregnancy  terminated,  but  without  success.  The  embryo  in  her 
womb  developed  into  a  seven  month  old  fetus.  Because  of  her  mer- 
ciless efforts  to  get  rid  of  her  "baby",  she  at  last  delivered  a  still- 
born baby,  42  cm  long  and  estimated  to  be  7  or  8  months  old.  No 
proof  had  been  provided  whether  the  baby  was  dead  or  alive  at  the 
time  of  delivery.  The  court  at  first  instance  dismissed  the  case,  so 
the  woman  was  found  not  guilty  of  aborting  or  killing  the  fetus. 

In  the  second  case  a  woman  was  accused  of  aborting  or  killing 
her  two  month  old  fetus  with  the  assistance  of  a  man,  whom  she 
has  had  intercourse  with,  also  out  of  wedlock.  She  let  another  per- 
son massage  her  stomach.  After  the  massage  she  delivered  a  form- 
less fetus.  The  doctor's  visum  said  that  she  showed  indications  of 
having  delivered  a  "baby",  whose  age  cannot  be  determined  due 
to  the  fact  that  almost  all  of  her  fetus  had  been  extracted,  except 
for  a  small  part  of  the  placenta.  The  court  found  her  guilty  on  ac- 
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count  of  her  admission  which  was  confirmed  by  a  witness  and  the 
doctor's  visum. 

In  the  Indonesian  law  of  procedure  two  interests  are  taken  into 
account:^,  the  interest  of  the  society,  which  requires  that  those 
who  commit  a  crime  shall  be  punished;  second,  the  interest  of  the 
accused,  which  provides  that  he  shall  be  treated  justly  and  that 
those  who  are  found  guilty  shall  not  be  sentenced  excessively,  but 
in  proportion  to  his  guilt. 

The  decisions  illustrated  above  raise  two  important  questions. 
In  each  case  the  woman  was  accused  of  committing  an  "abortion" 
or  "killing  the  fetus".  In  the  first  case,  however,  the  court  dis- 
missed the  case,  for  the  sole  reason  that  there  is  no  proof  to  sub- 
stantiate the  accusation  that  the  "baby"  was  alive  during  delivery. 
While  in  the  second  case,  the  accused  found  guilty  merely  on  ac- 
count of  her  admission,  substantiated  by  a  witness  and  the  doctor's 
visum  concerning  the  age  of  the  fetus. 

It  is  rather  disturbing  to  accept  the  merits  of  these  decisions, 
which  appear  to  be  based  on  the  difficulty  of  producing  proof.  The 
relevant  question  may  thus  be  formulated:  when  is  the  fetus  a 
"human  being"  or  "a  person"  according  to  the  law? 

This  legal  problem  may  have  been  solved  if  the  law  provides 
some  definite  criteria  as  to  the  element  of  time,  so  that  one  can 
safely  say  that  at  a  certain  time  the  fetus  shall  be  regarded  by  law  as 
a  "human  being"  or  "a  person". 

The  medical  approach  to  this  question  seems  to  provide  some 
guidance.  With  respect  to  the  extraction  of  the  fetus,  medical 
science  provides  several  criteria:  abortus,  less  than  500  grams  and 
less  than  20  weeks;  partus  immaturus,  500-1000  grams  and  20-28 
weeks;  partus  prematurus,  1000-2500  grams  and  28-38  weeks;  and 
partus  maturus,  more  than  2500  grams  and  38-42  weeks. 

This  classification  is  very  important  to  determine  when  a  per- 
son may  be  accused  of  committing  an  "abortion"  or  of  "killing  a 
fetus"  ex  articles  346,  347  and  348  and  when  a  person  commits 
"child  murder"  ex  articles  341  and  342  Penal  Code. 

Medical  science  has  taken  a  lead  in  distinguishing  the  notion  of 
"abortion"  or  "killing  the  fetus"  from  that  of  "child  murder", 
which  in  our  Penal  Code  are  grouped  together  under  one  title: 
Crime  against  life. 
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Three  important  requirements  should  be  taken  into  account: 
(1)  the  age  of  the  fetus;  (2)  the  viability  of  the  "baby";  and 
(3)  whether  the  "baby"  has  breathed  or  not.  These  facts  should 
absolutely  exist  during  birth  and  they  may  be  used  by  the 
prosecutor  in  producing  proof. 

The  age  of  the  baby  or  fetus  plays  a  decisive  role  in  determining 
the  moment  when  life  enters  the  fetus,  so  it  may  be  classified  as  "a 
person"  and  its  basic  rights  may  be  protected.  I  suggest  to  accept 
the  following  classification  put  forward  by  medical  science: 
(a)  embryo,  if  the  "baby"  is  less  than  12  weeks;  and  (b)  fetus,  if  the 
"baby"  is  more  than  12  weeks. 

One  thing  is  obvious:  abortion  always  prevents  the  "baby"  to 
develop  outside  its  mother's  womb.  It  may  thus  be  concluded  that 
there  are  three  stages  in  the  process  of  human  development:  con- 
ception, viability  and  birth. 

I  tend  to  accept  the  definition  formulated  by  the  International 
Federation  of  Gynecologist  and  Obstratics  in  its  seventh  congress 
held  on  12-18  August  1973  in  Moscow: 

"Abortion  is  the  expulsion  or  extraction  from  its  mother  of  a  fetus  or  embryo 
weighing  less  than  500  grams  (approximately  equal  to  22  completed  weeks  (154  days) 
gestation)". 

This  definition  formulated  an  acceptable  criterion  of  a  "human 
being"  in  the  legal  sense,  so  it  can  be  determined  that  an  expulsion 
of  a  fetus  of  less  than  22  weeks  may  be  classified  as  a  crime  defined 
in  articles  346,  347,  348  and  349  Penal  Code.  If  the  fetus  is  more 
than  22  weeks,  the  extraction  of  which  should  be  classified  as 
"child  murder"  defined  in  articles  341,  342  and  343  of  the  same 
code. 

The  lack  of  differentiation  between  "abortion"  and  "child 
murder"  which  stands  in  the  way  of  producing  proof  and  the  rapid 
progress  in  technological  development  cause  many  governments  to 
adopt  legalization  of  abortion.  Three  main  reasons  have  been 
suggested:  (1)  abortion  is  practiced  everywhere  despite  pro- 
hibitions; (2)  provisions  against  abortion  appear  to  be  ineffective 
due  to  the  difficulties  in  producing  proof  (see  supra);  and  (3)  many 
women  have  become  victims  of  illegal  and  unscrupulous  abor- 
tionists. 
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On  the  other  hand,  those  who  are  against  the  legalization  of 
abortion  argue  that:  (a)  the  fetus'  right  to  live  should  be  honored; 

(b)  the  morality  of  society  should  be  blocked  from  degradation; 

(c)  abortion  may  substitute  prevention  of  pregnancy;  and(d) 
many  Indonesian  families  still  wish  to  adopt  children. 

With  the  implementation  of  the  family  planning  program,  the 
legal  consciousness  of  the  society  with  regard  to  abortion  seems  to 
be  very  slight.  What  is  more,  the  punishability  of  aborters  becomes 
vague,  due  to  the  widespread  advertisement  of  drugs  capable  of 
aborting  pregnancy.  In  addition,  the  family  planning  program 
itself,  at  least  to  some  extent,  has  not  produced  successes  in  all  its 
aspects;  for  instance,  many  acceptors  become  pregnant  despite  the 
use  of  contraceptives. 

These  non-legal  factors  generate  some  distrustful  attitudes  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  law,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  employment 
of  contraceptives  and  also  regarding  abortion. 

The  means  of  obtaining  the  objectives  of  the  family  planning 
program  are  three-fold:  (1)  to  prevent  conception;  (2)  to  prevent 
gestation;  and  (3)  to  terminate  pregnancy;  all  of  these  with  the 
help  of  several  kinds  of  contraceptives.  One  pertinent  question  im- 
mediately arises:  are  these  efforts  to  be  classified  as  abortion? 

According  to  medical  science,  gravidity  or  pregnancy  exists 
when  nidation  occurs  (when  a  fertilized  ovum  lies  against  the 
uterine  wall).  This  is  obvious  from  the  words  "graviditas  tubaria", 
a  pathological  state  in  which  the  fertilized  ovum  sticks  to  the 
uterine  tube.  Conversely,  if  the  fertilized  ovum  is  in  the  lumen 
tubal  uterine  and  later  on  lodges  on  the  uterine  wall,  no  state  of 
uterine  gravidity  exists. 

From  the  linguistic  point  of  view,  "abortive"  connotes  "to  fall 
off  prematurely"  or  "winding  in  failure".  In  Dutch  —  the  original 
language  of  our  present  Penal  Code  —  "drijven"  (to  drive)  means 
"snel  en  krachtig  bewegen"  (to  move  fastly  and  strongly),  i.e.  to  dis- 
lodge fastly  and  strongly  from  something.  Therefore,  abortion 
means  "een  vroegtijdige  afscheiding  van  de  moederlijke  bodem"  (a 
premature  dislodging  from  the  mother's  womb). 

A  clearer  perception  may  be  obtained,  if  we  relate  the  act  of 
aborting  or  terminating  pregnancy  to  article  90  Penal  Code,  which 
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provides  a  definition  of  "serious  bodily  harms",  including  abor- 
tion. 

It  is  now  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  prevention  of  pregnancy 
does  not  constitute  abortion  or  interference  with  pregnancy. 

Since  1974  the  family  planning  program  permits  what  has  been 
known  as  "menstrual  regulation",  that  is  the  termination  of 
pregnancy  prior  to  120  days  after  conception.  This  has  been 
justified  by  religious  circles  on  the  following  conditions:  (1)  the 
termination  does  not  constitutes  killing  of  life;  (2)  there  is  a  very 
serious  state  of  emergency;  and  (3)  it  will  not  cause  any  danger 
which  might  harm  the  interests  of  husband  and  wife. 

Is  the  "menstrual  regulation"  permitted  or  prohibited  by  the 
present  Indonesian  Penal  Code?  Systematically  and  historically  the 
act  of  abortion  prohibited  by  the  law  must  be  directed  against  a 
living  fetus.  This  notion  was  based  as  a  position  that  life  starts  since 
conception.  Thus,  the  law  itself  fixes  the  time  when  life  exists 
detached  from  medical  science.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  law  needs  to  apply  medical  conceptions  if  it  is  to  function  effec- 
tively in  the  society. 

A  Dutch  scholar,  van  Tienhoven  van  den  Bogaard,  wrote  to  this 
effect: 

"the  question  is,  whether  rhe  employment  and  the  taking  in  of  contraceptives  within 
14  days  after  conception  is,  according  to  our  Penal  Law,  punishable.  In  my  view,  the 
question  should  be  answered  in  the  negative.  No  crime,  nor  attempt  at  crime  exists, 
without  the  presence  of  a  sound  object,  in  the  case  a  living  fetus.  The  existence  of  a  liv- 
ing fetus  within  14  days  after  conception,  is,  according  to  Sanger,  Handboek  der 
Verloskunde,  unprovable.  Thus  the  existence  of  a  sound  object  is  absent,  if  within  14 
days  after  conception  a  contraceptive  device  is  taken-in  or  administered;  this  act  never 
produces  a  crime,  nor  an  attempt  at  crime." 

Therefore,  whatever  would  be  decided  in  the  law  regarding  the 
beginning  of  life,  account  should  be  taken  of  the  position  ad- 
vanced by  science  on  this  question  and  how  to  prove  it. 

There  have  been  changing  opinions  with  respect  to  the  notion 
of  the  beginning  of  life  and  some  progress  may  be  observed  in  the 
attitudes  and  behaviour  of  society.  The  present  trend  in  Indo- 
nesia, with  its  strong  traditions  but  without  closing  its  doors  to  the 
changing  world,  tends  to  accept  the  following  positions:  first,  life 
begins  since  the  brain  starts  functioning,  which  is  estimated  to 
happen  between  5  and  16  weeks  after  conception.  This  position  in 
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based  conversely  on  the  time  of  death,  which  occurs  when  the 
brain  stops  functioning,  that  is  when  all  parts  of  the  brain  give  no 
reaction  to  outside  stimulation.  Therefore,  life  begins  when  the 
brain  reacts  to  any  stimulation  from  outside;  second,  the  opinion 
put  forward  by  Islamic  circles  proposes  that  life  exists  since  120 
days  or  1 7  weeks  after  conception,  when  spirit  is  blown  into  the 
embryo.  This  is  very  important,  since  it  equips  the  development  of 
the  embryo  into  the  stage  of  "human  life",  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  prior  stage  of  development,  which  is  called  "biological  life". 

The  crucial  moment  of  the  beginning  of  life  should  be  deter- 
mined to  enable  us  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between  a  permissi- 
ble and  prohibited  termination  of  pregnancy,  according  to  law. 

The  determination  of  the  beginning  of  life  does  not  present  the 
one  and  only  solution  to  all  problems  involved.  However,  this 
would  at  least  mitigate  the  burden  of  proof  in  a  court.  Aside  from 
this,  there  should  be  some  objective  criteria  to  measure  the  time 
limit,  to  avoid  "abortion  on  demand". 


SUMMARY 

1.  A  family  planning  program  has  been  established  in  the  frame- 
work of  population  policy  in  Indonesia,  based  on  regulations 
which  contain  guidelines  which  boils  down  to  one  point:  the 
reduction  to  a  considerable  degree  of  the  rate  of  population 
growth. 

2.  The  legal  aspects  caused  by  laws  which  an  generally  out-of- 
date,  cannot  keep  up  with  the  rapid  technological  progress  and 
development  has  a  considerable  bearing  on  the  medical 
problem,  which  in  practice  pose  as  constraints  to  the  execution 
of  the  family  planning  program  duties. 

3.  The  law  itself  does  not  provide  any  exceptions  to  the  terms 
"abortion"  and  the  "killing  of  the  fetus",  even  though  medical 
measures  may  be  justified  for  one  or  the  other  reason. 
Systematically  as  well  as  historically,  the  crime  should  be 
directed  against  the  living  fetus. 

4.  The  legal  problem  which  arise  from  the  question:  when  is  a 
fetus  a  "human  being"  or  "a  person"  according  to  law,  may 
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have  been  solved  if  the  law  provides  some  definite  criteria  as  to 
the  element  of  time.  The  medical  classification  is  very  impor- 
tant to  determine  when  a  person  may  be  accused  of  commit- 
ting an  "abortion"  or  of  "killing  a  fetus". 

5.  The  lack  of  differentiation  between  "abortion"  and  "child 
murder"  which  stands  in  the  way  of  producing  proof,  and  the 
rapid  progress  in  technological  development  cause  many 
governments  to  adopt  legalization  of  abortion. 

6.  The  legal  consciousness  of  the  society  as  non-legal  factors 
generate  some  distrustful  attitudes  as  to  the  validity  of  the  law, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  employment  of  contraceptives 
and  also  regarding  abortion.  Therefore,  whatever  should  be 
decided  in  the  law  regarding  the  beginning  of  life,  account 
should  be  taken  of  the  position  advanced  by  science  and  how 
to  prove  it.  The  determination  of  the  beginning  of  life  does  not 
present  the  one  and  only  solution  to  all  problems  involved. 
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DISCOURSE  CONSIDERATIONS  IN 
BAHASA  INDONESIA 

Peter  and  Sheryl  SILZER 


I.  INTRODUCTION 

Although  Bahasa  Indonesia  (BI)  has  been  studied  by  many 
linguists,  both  national  and  expatriate,  the  discourse  structure  is  a 
relatively  new  area  for  investigation.  The  purpose  of  this  paper1  is 
to  present  some  hypotheses  on  the  four  aspects  of  BI  discourse, 
namely:  grouping,  cohesion,  p  Tominence,  and  information. 

1.  Discourse  types 

Various  discourse  types  can  be  discovered  by  the  application  of 
certain  universal  principles  of  discourse  structuring.2  These  pro- 
cedures can  be  of  a  surface  structure  or  deep  structure  nature. 

a.  Surface  structure  discourse  considerations 

On  the  basis  of  surface  structure,  various  discourse  genre  may 
be  distinguished.  These  surface  considerations  include  such  things 
as  clause  types  and  length,  tenses  of  verbs,3  sentence  length, 


1  The  findings  of  this  paper  are  based  on  analysis  of  twenty- five  published  texts  of  various 
genre  which  numbered  over  300  pages  in  printed  form.  While  the  Field  of  BI  discourse 
can  hardly  be  seen  as  a  whole  by  a  non-native  investigator,  it  is  felt  that  general  prin- 
ciples can  be  gleaned  from  such  a  corpus  and  that  these  principles  can  then  be  tested  on 
further  material. 

This  paper  was  written  during  a  workshop  (Loka  Karya  II)  in  April-May,  1976  sponsor- 
ed by  the  Universitas  Cenderawasih/Summer  Institute  of  Linguistics  project.  We  are 
endebted  to  Dr.  Kenneth  Gregerson  for  his  consultant  help  and  to  Musa  Lazarus  who 
has  been  our  tutor  in  BI  and  who  helped  on  the  grouping  section  (II. 1). 

2  Longacre  (1968,  1972)  presents  discourse  studies  in  Philippine  and  Papua  New  Guinea 
languages  which  show  various  criteria  for  distinguishing  discourse  genre. 

S  Longacre  (1972:150f)  presents  Ellis  Deibler's  material  on  such  counts. 
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phonological  grouping,  person  orientation,  tagmemes4  pre- 
sented, etc.  Discourse  types  found  in  this  study  include  Narrative, 
Expository,  Hortatory,  and  Procedural*  (Longacre,  1968). 

(1)  Accomplished  Time 

or 

Time  not  Focal        Projected  Time 

Narrative  Procedural 
(declarative)  (imperative) 

Expository  Hortatory 
(declarative)  (imperative) 

Surface  Structure  Discourse  Types 

The  chart  above  (1)  shows  how  surface  structure  con- 
siderations distinguish  at  least  four  discourse  types  on  the  basis  of 
time  orientation  (either  accomplished/not  focal  or  projected),  and 
sequence  of  time. 

Narrative:  sequential  accomplished  time,  declarative. 

(2)  la       masuk        lain  duduk 
he       enter        then  sit 

'He  entered  and  then  he  sat  down.' 

Expository:  non-sequential  non-focal  time,  declarative. 

(3)  Bahasa        adalah     milik  kolektif,       milik  selnruh  masyarakat. 
language    is           property    collective    property    all  society 

Ucapan         adalah    milik         individu,      milik  orang  se-orang. 

expression    is  property    individual    property    person    a  -person 

'Language  is  the  collective  property  of  the  whole  society.  Expression  is  the  indi- 
vidual property  of  a  person.' 

Hortatory:  non-sequential  projected  time,  imperative. 

(4)  Hayo.  .  .  jangan    lupa.      Pekerjaan-pun    kita  bagi. 
hey         don't     forget    work     -also    we-inc  divide 

'Hey,  don't  forget!  We  should  also  divide  our  work.' 


4  Surface  structure  tagmemes,  taken  from  the  tagmemic  theory  of  Pike,  Longacre,  et  al,  in 
discourse  refers  to  the  various  parts  of  a  discourse  such  as  Stage,  Setting,  Episode, 
Closure,  and  Finis. 

5  Drama  was  not  studied,  but  usually  has  sequential  orientation.  Epistolary  genre  is  some- 
times posited,  but  would  include  other  embedded  genre." 


+  Sequence 
in  Time 

—  Sequence 
in  Time 
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Procedural:  sequential  projected  time,  imperative. 

(5)    Pertama  sedialah  bahan-bahan      dan      bumbu-bumbu     dan  alal-alalnya 

first  prepare  ingredients       and      spices  and  utensils 

Untuk  bahannya  bisa       kita  pilih.  . .         Kemudian  uniuk 

for  ingredients  can       we-inc  choose         later  for 

bumbu-bumbunya.  .  . 
spices 

'First  prepare  your  ingredients,  spices,  and  utensils.  For  ingredients  we  can 
choose  .  .  .  Then  for  spices  .  .  .' 

The  surface  structure  consideration  of  person  orientation  also 
helps  distinguish  BI  discourse  types,  as  outlined  as  follows: 

(6)     Person  DISCOURSE  TYPES 


Orientation         Narrative         Expository         Hortatory  Procedural 


1st 

(X) 

X 

(X) 

2nd 

X 

X 

3rd 

X 

X 

X 

Person  Orientation  in  Discourse  Types 

In  (6),  the  four  discourse  types  are  marked.  Narrative  discourse 
(left  side)  is  usually  third  person  oriented,  but  occasionally  has  first 
person  orientation  added  (e.g.  in  autobiography).  Expository,  to 
the  right  of  Narrative,  is  only  third  person  oriented  in  the  ma- 
terial we  examined.  Hortatory,  with  many  imperatives,  is  generally 
second  person  oriented,  but  may  also  have  surface  forms  of  first 
person  plural  inclusive  (kita).  Procedural,  in  written  material, 
tends  toward  a  non-specific  person  orientation  which  has  second 
or  third  person  forms,  but  first  person  was  also  seen. 

Halim  (1969:110)  focuses  on  the  number  of  participants  as  a 
criterion  for  surface  structure  distinctions  between  discourse  types. 
He  distinguished  three  discourse  types :  monologue,  dialogue,  and 
polylogue.  While  this  broad  focus  is  useful,  we  have  paid  attention 
to  other  surface  structure  criteria  here.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
monologue  may  be  further  divided  into  Hortatory,  Expository, 
and  Procedural  discourses  on  the  basis  of  person  orientation,  time 
sequence,  etc. 

b.  Deep  structure  discourse  considerations 

Whereas  surface  structure  considerations  involved  surface 
manifestations,  deep  structure  considerations  deal  with  underly- 
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ing  structure  in  the  semantic  realm.  The  tagmemes  presented  may 
differ  from  surface  level  tagmemes.  The  surface  structure  Peak,  for 
example  (marked  by  such  things  as  sentence  length,  speed,  in- 
tonation), may  occur  after  the  deep,  plot-related  peak  or 
Denouement.6  (See  Section  II. 2) 

The  underlying  tagmemes  of  discourse  may  differ  from  one 
genre  to  another.  Thus,  for  example,  Procedural  discourse  has  the 
following  structure: 

(7)  Procedural  Discourse  =  ±  Introduction  +  Procedurel  +  Product/Goal 

This  formula  for  Procedural  discourse  shows  that  an  Introduction 
tagmeme  may  be  present  and  that  a  Procedure  and  a  Product  tag- 
meme  have  to  be  present.  The  Expository  discourse,  on  the  other 
hand,  consists  of  Points"  with  optional  Introduction  and  Con- 
clusion, i.e. : 

(8)  Expository  Discourse  =  ±  Introduction  +  Point"    +  Conclusion 

2.  Discourse  aspects 

While  a  discourse  is  made  up  of  sentences  and  paragraphs,  it  is 
not  an  undifferentiated  stream  of  sound.  The  component  sen- 
tences and  paragraphs  are  related  to  one  another  in  many  ways.  K. 
Callow  (1974)  proposes  four  aspects  of  discourse  which  provide  the 
organization  for  a  discourse.  These  four  aspects  —  grouping,  cohesion, 
prominence,  and  information  —  will  each  be  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing sections. 

3.  Generalizations  on  BI  discourse 

The  following  language- specific  principles  have  been  dis- 
covered for  BI  which  seem  also  to  tie  into  universals  constraining 
language  in  general.  They  are  put  forth  as  informal  working  hy- 
potheses for  further  examination  as  to  their  validity  and  precise 
formulation  for  BI.  The  outworking  of  these  principles  will  be 
found  in  Sections  II-V  of  this  paper. 


6  See  Longacre  (1972:137)  for  an  example  in  diagram  form. 
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a.  Grouping 

(I)  Discourse  tends  to  begin  with  existential  statements  and 
to  continue  with  developmental  statements;  exceptions  to 
this  rule  are  for  dramatic  effect  (see  Section  II.  Lb). 

(II)  Information  tends  to  be  arranged  in  a  generic- specific 
order  (II.l.c). 

b.  Cohesion 

(III)  Discourse  development  tends  to  reflect  normal  chrono- 
logical and  logical  sequence;  exceptions  to  this  principle 
stand  out  as  rhetorical  devices  for  dramatic  or  emphatic 
effect  (Ill.S.b). 

c.  Prominence 

(IV)  Elements  that  are  topicalized  as  a  link  with  immediately 
preceding  information  or  referents  tend  to  be  fronted  to 
the  head  of  their  immediate  predicate  (IV.l.c). 

d.  Information 

(V)  Known  information  tends  to  appear  in  the  topic  of  a 
sentence  and  new  information  in  the  comment,  except  in 
opening  stage  setting  (often  existential)  parts  of  dis- 
course where  topic  constituents  may  encode  new  in- 
formation also  (V.2.a). 

(VI)  The  degree  to  which  a  referent  is  fully  specified  by  name, 
title,  descriptive  phrase,  etc.  (in  contrast  to  reduced  forms 
such  as  pronouns  and  0)  varies: 

(a)  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  (more  or  less)  simul- 
taneously interacting  characters  in  a  discourse  sec- 
tion 

(b)  with  major  shifts  of  time  and  space  setting.  Thus, 
fuller  reference  forms  are  expressed  at  the  beginning 
of  new  paragraphs  and  episodes. 


II.  GROUPING 

Discourse  may  be  differentiated  from  an  undifferentiated  string 
of  words  by  the  process  of  grouping.  This  grouping  may  be  of  a 
grammatical  (surface  structure)  or  of  a  plot-related  (semantic) 
nature. 
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1.  Grammatical  grouping 

a.  Paragraph 

In  the  analysis  of  written  literature,  such  as  the  present  one, 
sentences  and  paragraphs  are  already  established.  It  was  observed, 
however,  that  BI  paragraphs  may  have  marked  boundaries  con- 
sisting of  opening  and/or  closing  topic  sentences.  These  sentences 
refer  to  the  main  theme  of  the  paragraph  and  thus,  by  their  initial 
or  final  position,  delimit  the  paragraph  borders. 

In  the  following  narrative  paragraph,  the  main  theme  of  why  a 
certain  man  has  only  one  eye  is  referred  to  in  both  the  opening  and 
closing  sentences: 

(9)     Ada-pun  mata-nya       yang      satu       itu,        ado.  cerica-nya. 

is  -emphatic     eye  -his        that       one       that       is  story  -his 

Mata   itu       rusak        buhan   dari     kecil-nya,    tetapi    sesudah    dia  besar 
eye      that     damaged  not      from   small-his    but       after        he  big 

juga.     Menurut         kissah        orang        tua      itu      sendiri,  begini 
also      following       story        person      old      that     alone        like  this 

cerita-nya.  .  .         sejak         itu  tinggal-lah  mata-nya  satu. 

story  -his  since        that         stay    -emph       eye  -his  one 

'There  is  a  story  about  his  one  eye.  The  eye  wasn't  damaged  when  he  was  lit- 
tle, but  rather  when  he  was  already  big.  According  to  the  story  told  by  the  old 
man  himself,  this  is  what  happened.  .  .  Since  then  he  has  had  only  one  eye.' 

b.  Episode 

Some  discourses  were  made  up  of  several  episodes.  While  the 
episode  boundaries  were  not  always  overtly  marked,  they  tended  to 
be  defined  by  a  shift  in  time  or  location.7  In  the  novel  Si  Doel:  Anak 
Jakarta  'Doel:  a  child  from  Jakarta',  the  majority  of  larger  group- 
ings (marked  as  chapters)  began  with  a  statement  of  temporal 
orientation:  keesokan  harinya  'the  next  day',  dua  hari  sesudah  itu  'two 
days  after  that',  bulan  Ramadan  sudah  datang  'the  month  of  Ra- 
madan had  already  come',  sebulan  sudah  lepas  Lebaran  'a  month 
after  the  last  day  of  fasting'. 

When  episodes  are  separated  by  time  shifts,  such  words  as  telah 
'already',  kemudian  'later',  ketika  'when',  and  sesudah  'after'  may  al- 
so be  used  to  introduce  the  new  eposide. 


7  Musa  Lazarus,  a  native  speaker  of  BI,  and  the  first  author  independently  made  intuitive 
divisions  in  the  texts  and  then  compared  notes.  As  there  were  no  major  differences  of 
opinion  it  was  felt  that  these  grouping  devices  were  quite  effective  despite  the  occasional 
lack  of  a  surface  level  marker. 
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In  addition  to  these  time  separations,  there  tend  also  to  be  lo- 
cational  shifts.  The  following  sentence  is  the  first  line  of  a  new 
episode  in  a  narrative  discourse.  The  previous  episode  had  taken 
place  in  Jakarta : 

(10)     Ketika  aku      pergi         ke        Yogyakarta.  .  . 

wnen  I         go  to  Yogyakarta 

'When  I  went  to  Yogyakarta.  .  .' 

c.  Total  discourse 

As  was  mentioned  in  Section  Lb.  the  internal  constituent  struc- 
ture of  a  discourse  may  also  distinguish  a  certain  genre  from  other 
genre.  Within  all  the  discourse  types,  however,  certain  overriding 
principles  are  evident,  which  we  take  up  next. 

These  overriding  principles  of  existential-developmental  and 
generic-specific  are  summarized  as  follows: 

(ID 


Narrative 

Expository 

Hortatory 

Procedural 

Setting 

Existential 

Generic 

Body 

Developmental 

Specific 

The  chart  in  (11)  shows  the  similarities  among  the  four  discourse 
types  under  consideration  in  regard  to  grouping  principles.  Nar- 
rative tends  to  begin  with  existential  forms  and  then  moves  to 
developmental.  Expository,  Hortatory,  and  Procedural  tend  to 
begin  with  generic  statements  and  to  move  to  specific  statements 
later  on. 


(i)  Existential  introductions 

The  general  method  of  introducing  a  narrative  discourse  is  to 
set  the  stage  in  some  way.  This  setting  may  be  evidenced  in  forms 
such  as  ber-V,  ter-V,  or  0  forms. 

The  third  chapter  of  Si  Doel:  Anak  Jakarta  demonstrates  the 
principle  of  existential  introductory  paragraphs: 

(12)  Di       bawah       se-pohon.  .  .      terdiri       sebuah     rumah     beratap  genting. 
in       under       a  -tree  stand       a  house     roofed  thinly 

Dinding-nya  buluh  beranyam  dan  lantai-nya  0  dari  tanah  saja. 
wall     -its       bamboo    woven       and     floor  -its  from     dirt  only 

Keliling    pekarangan-nya    0    bersih,    sehingga    se-helai  sampah-pun 
around    yard        -its         clean     so  that     a  -sheet    waste  -emphatic 
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tiada     kelihatan.   Di    langkan    sebelah  kin    terletak   sebuah  balai-balai  bambu. 
is  not    seen         in    balcony  side      left   located  a         cot  bamboo 

'Beneath  a  tree  stood  a  poorly-roofed  house.  Its  walls  were  made  of  woven 
bamboo  and  its  floor  was  made  of  dirt.  It  was  so  clean  around  the  yard  that 
not  even  one  piece  of  waste  could  be  seen.  On  the  left  side  balcony  was  a 
bamboo  cot.' 

Following  this  introduction  the  action  continues  in  develop- 
mental sentences. 

Exceptions  to  the  existential-developmental  principle  [1. 3a  (I)] 
appear  to  be  used  for  special  dramatic  effect.  In  several  narrative 
discourses  studied  the  authors  begin  with  developmental  ma- 
terial, but  later  introduce  the  characters  with  existential  material. 
Si  Doel:  Anak  Jakarta  begins  as  follows : 


(13)  "Doel!" 

Tak  juga 
not  also 
..."Eh,  ke 
to 

Se-orang 


menyahut. 
answer 
mana 
where 
perempuan 


a  -person  woman 
dan  pintu  belakang 

from         door  behind 


lagi 
more 
yang 
who 


dia?         Barman         di  sini." 

he  just  at  here 

masih  muda        kelihatan  menjenguk 

still  young       is  seen  look 
sebuah           rumah.  .  . 
a  house 


'"Doel!"  No  one  answered.  .  .  "Now  where  is  he?  He  was  just  here."  A 
woman  who  was  still  quite  young  could  be  seen  looking  out  of  the  back  door 
of  a  house.  .  .' 


(ii)  Generic-specific  orientation 

In  non-narrative  discourse,  there  is  a  logical  sequence  of 
generic  to  specific  reference  [1. 3a  (II)].  A  number  of  examples  of 
this  principle  may  be  seen  in  the  book  Pedoman  Tamasyajawa  Te- 
ngah  A  guidebook  to  the  sights  of  Central  Java'  by  Simatupang,  an 
expository  work,  the  content  of  which  may  be  diagrammed  as 
(14).  The  tree  diagram  (14)  shows  various  examples  of  a  generic- 
specific  orientation  in  an  expository  discourse.  At  the  top  of  the 
diagram  is  the  discourse  as  a  whole  (1).  This  discourse  consists  of 
two  main  parts  which  in  turn  handle  generic  information  about 
Indonesian  culture  (2a)  and  specific  notes  on  various  areas  of  Cen- 
tral Java  (2b).  Within  each  of  these  two  larger  divisions  are  many 
smaller  units  with  the  same  generic-specific  ordering.  Under  the 
generic  information  (2a)  are  several  articles  about  specific  arts.  Of 
these  arts,  the  wayang  'puppet  play'  (3)  has  both  a  general  section 
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(14) 


(1)  Discourse 


(2a)  Generic  information      (2b)  Specific  information 


(3)  Wayang         (other  arts)      General  infor- 
mation on 
Central  Java 


(3a)  General 
history 


(3b)  Specific  types 
(4)  Wayang  purwa     (other  types) 


Specific 
notes  on 
each  area 
(200  pages) 


(4a)  General  introduction       (4b)  18  specific  types 


(3a)  and  a  section  on  specific  types  of  wayang  (3b).  The  discussion  of 
these  specific  types  of  wayang  also  follow  the  generic-specific  orien- 
tation as  seen  in  the  wayang  purwa  '[a  type  of]  puppet  play'  (4).  This 
specific  type  of  puppet  play  is  also  introduced  by  a  general  section 
(4a)  and  is  further  explained  with  a  discussion  of  eighteen  specific 
plays  (4b). 

Procedural  discourse  may  also  exhibit  this  generic- specific 
orientation  if  an  overt  Introduction  tagmeme  is  evidenced.  In  a 
procedural  discourse  on  how  to  make  fried  rice,  the  Introduction 
tagmeme  states  the  general  goal  of  preparing  fried  rice  and  then 
the  Procedure  tagmemes  state  the  specific  steps  necessary  to  make 
the  end  product.  This  generic- specific  orientation  can  be  seen  in 
the  following  diagram: 
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2.  Plot-related  grouping 

Plot-related  grouping  does  not  always  match  the  grammatical 
grouping  mentioned  in  the  previous  sections.  These  deep  structure 
considerations  relate  to  such  tagmemes  as  Climax  and  Denoue- 
ment as  opposed  to  surface  level  grammatical  Peak.  These  Climax 
and  Denouement  tagmemes  are  tied  not  to  the  grammatical  struc- 
ture of  the  discourse,  but  to  the  theme  of  the  story.  Longacre 
(1972:135)  talks  about  the  Climax  as  'drawing  the  story  to  a  head' 
and  Denouement  as  'working  out  the  problems  this  posed.'  Peak, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  turn  up  in  some  languages  marked  by 
changes  in  tense,  a  'crowded  stage',  extra-long  sentences,  etc. 
(Longacre,  1972:135-136). 

An  example  of  the  skewing  of  surface  and  deep  structure  dis- 
course tagmemes  is  found  in  the  anecdote  Panjang  Uratnya  'The 
Long  Nerve'  by  Mohammed  Kasim.  The  structure  of  this  story  may 
be  diagrammed  as  follows: 


(16) 


Surface 


Deep 


Title 

Episode  1 
Paragraph 
1-5 

Episode  2 
"6-10 

Episode  3 
•11-23 

Episode  4 
•24-27 

Aperture 

Stage 

Cli- 
max 

Denoue- 
ment 

Clos- 
ure 

Surface  vs.  Deep  Discourse  Structure 


*  Location  shift 


The  surface  structure  of  this  story  was  divided  into  Title  and  four 
Episodes  (signalled  by  a  location  shift).  The  deep  structure  con- 
sists of  Stage,  Climax,  Denouement,  and  Closure  tagmemes.  The 
Stage  consists  of  the  actions  leading  up  to  the  Climax.  The  Climax 
then  occurs  in  paragraph  22  (the  tooth  was  pulled).  Following  the 
Climax  comes  the  denouement  consisting  of  a  final  Episode.  The 
Closure  also  occurs  within  this  final  Episode.  The  two  levels  of  dis- 
course bear  no  particular  structural  parallelism  except  that  Title 
and  Aperture  are  coextensive.  That  is,  each  kind  of  structure  has  its 
own  structure  building  principles. 


III.  COHESION 

In  addition  to  the  grouping  of  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  epi- 
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sodes  in  certain  ways  within  a  discourse,  each  BI  discourse  also 
demonstrates  cohesion.  This  second  aspect  of  discourse  binds  a  dis- 
course unit  together  internally,  whereas  grouping  (Section  II) 
marks  boundaries  of  a  unit,  separating  it  from  another  unit.  That 
is,  impressionistically,  cohesion  is  'inward  looking'  and  grouping 
is  'outward  looking.'  Cohesion  includes  lexico- semantic  cohesion, 
character  cohesion,  and  event  cohesion. 


1.  Lexico-semantic  cohesion 

Callow  (1974:31)  observes  that  "if  many  of  the  words  in  a  pa- 
ragraph come  from  the  same  semantic  domain  they  contribute  to 
the  unity  of  that  paragraph  and  hence  to  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
understood."  This  is  lexico-semantic  cohesion,  a  feature  very  evi- 
dent in  BI  discourse.  The  degree  to  which  it  is  accomplished  de- 
pends on  the  skill  of  the  author. 

An  expository  discourse  entitled:  Akronim:  Narkotika  Bahasa 
'Acronym:  the  opiate  of  language'  by  Sularto  makes  use  of  va- 
rious lexico -semantically  similar  phrases  as  a  cohesion  device.  In 
the  nineteen  paragraphs  of  this  article,  for  example,  the  narcotic 
effect  of  acronyms  (name  abbreviations)  in  a  language  is  described 
in  the  following  metaphorical  ways,  all  of  which  are  tied  to  the  idea 
of  harmful  drugs : 


(17)  muak 

penyakit  hanker 
keyataan  rawan 
persoalan 
mariyuana 
mematikan.  .  .  BI 
narkotika 


nauseating 

cancer'  (mentioned  two  times) 

alarming  fact' 

problem'  (two  times) 

marijuana' 

kill  BI'  (three  times) 

opiate,  narcotic'  (three  times) 


This  portrayal  of  acronyms  as  dangerous  and  harmful  drugs  binds 
the  discourse  together  very  effectively. 

Lexico-semantic  cohesion  is  also  used  in  Narrative  discourse  to 
tie  units  together.  The  example  given  below  is  part  of  the  opening 
paragraph  of  the  Narrative  discourse  Panjang  Uratnya: 

(18)  ...tiada    yang      menolong.  .  .     Jampi-jampi         telah        banyak  kali 
not  is     which    help  magic  formulas   already    many  time 

dicoba  -nya,  tetapi  tiada  muiarab.  Sampai  ia  mengomel. 
be  tried-hc  but  not  is  effective  until  he  complain 
". .  .  jampi-jampi  -pun  turut     pula     melrset         tidak  ada  yang 

■magic  formulas-emphasis  follow  again  depression  not     is  which 
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mustajab. " 
effective 

'. . .  none  helped.  .  .  Magic  formulas  were  already  tried  many  times  by  him,  but 
none  were  effective.  Finally  he  complained,  ".  .  .  even  the  magic  formulas  are 
declining.  There  aren't  any  that  are  effective."  ' 

Thus  the  notion  of  'ineffectualness'  binds  this  section  together. 

Lexico-semantic  cohesion  in  both  of  the  above  examples  is  a 
device  using  words  from  a  similar  semantic  set  to  bind  a  unit  (in 
these  cases  a  discourse  and  a  paragraph)  together. 

2.  Character  cohesion 

Once  a  character  in  BI  discourse  is  introduced,  further  refer- 
ences to  this  same  character  provide  cohesion  for  the  whole  dis- 
course. Recurring  references  to  a  character  provide  a  tracking  device  for 
various  spans  of  the  discourse.  Once  fully  specified,  the  reference 
reducing  process  of  pronominalization  comes  into  effect,  but  still 
effectively  signals  this  character  cohesion.  We  now  discuss  various 
aspects  of  such  cohesion. 

The  various  methods  used  in  character  cohesion  may  be  sum- 
marized in  chart  form  as  seen  in  the  following  (19): 


(19) 


SENTENCE 

PARAGRAPH 

one 
character 

two 
character 

one 
character 

two 
character 

DISCOURSE 

0 

0 

0 

pronoun 

pronoun 
descriptive 
phrase 

pronoun 

descriptive 
phrase 

descriptive 
phrase 

name 

name 

name 

itu 

itu 
tadi 

Character  Cohesion 


In  the  chart  above  (19)  on  character  cohesion  we  see  that 
different  methods  are  used  to  tie  character  references  together 
across  different  spans.  These  spans  are  sentence,  paragraph,  and 
discourse.  The  sentences  and  paragraph  references  are  further 
divided  into  one  character  and  two  (or  more)  character  types.  We 
see  then  that  the  zero  form'0'  provides  character  cohesion  within  a 
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sentence  and  within  a  one-character  paragraph.  Moving  down  one 
line,  we  see  that  pronouns  (e.g.  -nya,  dia,  mereka)  also  function  in 
these  same  spans.  Descriptive  phrases  (line  3)  have  been  seen  to 
function  as  cohesive  elements  only  when  there  is  more  than  one 
character.  Name  references  and  itu  'that'  function  above  the  sen- 
tence and  tadi  just  now'  has  only  been  found  between  paragraphs 
on  the  discourse  level. 

a.  Sentence  level 

(i)  One  character 

Sentence  level  cohesion  of  a  character  is  maintained  by  a  re- 
petition of  references  to  that  character.  The  second  occurrence  of  a 
reference  is  usually  reduced  to  a  pronominal  form  or  to  a  zero 
form  '0'  in  'like-subject'  deletion  processes.  Notice  how  the  cha- 
racter is  traced  through  the  following  examples  with  the  pronoun  - 
nya  and  Gf. 

(20)  Sapii         terdorong  ke        belahang,      muka-nya  meringis-ringis 
Sapii        was     •  pushed    to  face-his  have  sour  look 
'Sapii  was  pushed  back.  His  face  had  a  sour  look.' 

(21)  ...  kata         Malin        Sabar  sambil       0    memegang     pipi  -nya 

say  Malin       Sabar         while  hold  cheek-his 

yang         sakit         itu,  lalu  Q_  pergi  ke        rumah  sakit. 

which       sick  that  then  go  to       house  sick 

.  .  .  said  Malin  Sabar  as  (he)  held  his  sick  cheek  and  (he)  went  to  the  hospital.' 

(ii)  Two  characters 

In  the  above  examples  (20-21)  with  only  one  character,  the 
pronominal  form  and  the  zero  form  were  used  to  trace  the 
character.  A  second  character  effects  the  forms  used  in  cohesion, 
since  ambiguity  is  possible. 

When  a  second  character  is  introduced,  pronominal  reference  may 
still  be  used,  but  only  if  no  ambiguity  is  introduced.  Consider  the 
following  fragment.  (Single  line  refers  to  the  doctor;  double  line  re- 
fers to  Malin  Sabar).: 


(22)  '.  .  .  tuan        dokter-pun  menghampiri       Malin       Sabar  dengan 

Mr.  doctor  -emphasis      approach         Malin       Sabar  with 

sebuah  perkakas  pada  tangan-nya. 

an  instrument  in  hand  -his 

'.  .  .  the  doctor  approached  Malin  Sabar.  with  an  instrument  in  his  hand.' 
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In  (22)  the  reader  has  to  be  able  to  disambiguate  the  reference 
tangannya  'his  hand.'  Due  to  the  semantic  connection  between  'doc- 
tor' and  'instrument',  the  ambiguity  is  easily  resolved  (the  patient 
does  not  usually  have  any  instruments  in  his  hand).  Also  from  a 
syntactic  point  of  view,  the  propositional  phrase  in  which  tangannya 
is  embedded  is  controlled  by  the  subject  of  the  main  verb  (the  doc- 
tor), not  by  the  Object-Goal. 


(23)  Sudah  berpikir  ia      hendak  meninggalkan  rumah       sakit  itu, 

already  think.  he     want  leave  house       sick  that 

tetapi.  .  .         tuan  dokter  memanggil       dia.  .  . 

but  mister  doctor  call  him 


'He  has  already  thought  about  leaving  the  hospital,  but  .  .  .  the  doctor  called 
him. ' 

In  (23)  the  final  referent  dia  'he'  cannot  be  ambiguously  taken  to 
refer  to  the  doctor  because  the  verb  memanggil  'call'  necessitates  a 
non-reflexive  reference.  In  any  case  dia  is  a  non-reflexive  form. 
The  semantic  anomaly  of  a  reflexive  reading  here  is  also  obvious. 

A  zero  form  may  also  be  used  in  character  cohesion  within  a  sen- 
tence with  two  characters.  Iri  the  pair  of  sentences  stated  below,  in 
fact,  a  zero  form  seems  to  be  less  ambiguous  than  a  pronominal 
form: 

(24)  Ali  memukul  Sapii,  lalu  0  lari. 
Ali           hit                Sapii,             then  run 

'Ali  hit  Sapii,  then  he  (Ali)  ran  away.' 

(25)  Ali  memukul  Sapii,  lalu  ia  lari. 
Ali  hit  Sapii,  then  he  run 
Ali  hit  Sapii,  then  he  (Ali  or  Sapii)  ran  away.' 


In  the  above  examples  (24-25)  the  zero  form  makes  the  reference  to 
the  agent  'ali'  unambiguous.  The  addition  of  a  pronominalized 
form  in  (25)  introduces  a  slight  ambiguity,  although  the  most 
probable  referent  is  still  Ali. 

Character  cohesion  may  also  be  maintained  within  a  sentence 
with  two  characters  by  the  use  of  a  synonymous  or  identificational 
descriptive  phrase  to  refer  to  one  of  the  characters.  In  the  following 
example  Sapii  (single  underlining)  is  interacting  with  Doel  (double 
underlining).  A  second  reference  to  Sapii  is  made  using  the  des- 
criptive phrase  lawannya  'his  opponent.' 
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(26)  Sapii     man     mengulang  se-kali  lagi, 
Sapii     want    repeat        a  -time  again 

sudah  mendahului  meninju 

already  precede  hit 

'Sapii  wanted  to  hit  (him)  one  more  tin 
(Sapii)  in  the  stomach  first.' 


tetapi  si  Pod 
but  Doel 

perut  lawan  -nya. 

stomach  opponent-his 

:,  but  Doel  already  hit  his  opponent 


b.  Paragraph  level 

Above  the  sentence  level  character  cohesion  has  several  possi- 
ble patterns,  all  of  which  effectively  trace  characters  through  the 
particular  unit  involved. 

(i)  One  character 

When  only  one  character  (as  will  be  contrasted  with  ii  concern- 
ing two  characters)  is  involved  in  a  paragraph,  pronominal  forms  or 
zero  forms  of  reference  may  be  used,  as  well  as  the  character's  name 
to  provide  cohesion. 

Reduced  forms  such  as  pronouns  and  zero  forms  may  be  used 
within  a  paragraph  to  provide  cohesion.  The  following  Narrative 
paragraph  begins  with  the  full  forms  of  a  descriptive  phrase  se- 
orang  guru  'a  teacher'  and  the  character's  name.  The  remainder  of 
the  paragraph  uses  reduced  forms  (nya,  ia,  dia,  0)  to  trace  this 
character. 

(27)   Tersebut    se-orang       guru       mengaji  bemama  Malin 

is  told      a  -person    teacher    recite    the  Holy   Koran    named  Malin 

Bungsu.    Konon  ilmu    -nya     tak     berapa   dalam,    akan  tetapi 

Bungsu    they     say     science-his     not    very      deep  but 

kaji         -nya     baik.     Dia    kuat       beribadah    0   selalu  mercndahkan 
recitation-his     good    he     strong    worship  always  lower 

din  dan       pada  waktu      yang        terluang      ia  selalu 

himself      and       during         time       which     free  he  always 

tafakur  dan  zikir. 

meditate        and     repeat  a  religious  formula. 

'Once  there  was  a  teacher  of  the  Holy  Koran  named  Malin  Bungsu.  It  is  said 
that  his  knowledge  was  not  very  deep,  but  that  his  recitation  of  the  Holy  Ko- 
ran was  good.  He  worshipped  devoutly  and  (he)  always  humbled  himself.  In 
his  free  time  he  always  meditated  and  repeated  a  religious  formula.' 

When  only  one  character  occurs  in  a  paragraph,  references  af- 
ter the  initial  mention  may  also  be  name  forms.  Notice  the  third  and 
fourth  references  to  Doel  in  the  following  paragraph. 
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(28)  Si  Doel      tiada     menjawab.  .  .    Di     hadapan-nya    terletak     se-piring    nasi.  .  . 

Doel     not      answer  at     front    -his    located    a  -place  rice 

Si_  Doel       makan-lah  dengan      sedap    -nya.  .  .  Banyak  benar 

Doel      eat    -emphasis    with         pleased-his  much  true 

makan  Si  Doel. 
eat  Doel 

'Doel  didn't  answer.  . .  In  front  of  him  was  a  dish  of  rice.  .  .  Doel  ate  as  much 
as  he  wanted.  . .  Doel  really  ate  a  lot.' 

It  is  suspected  that  this  frequent  repetition  of  the  name  form  may 
be  used  for  emphasis.  Reduced  forms  would  appear  to  be  just  as 
understandable. 

(ii)  Two  characters 

When  more  than  one  character  is  mentioned  in  a  paragraph, 
more  use  of  full  forms  such  as  proper  names  is  made  to  keep  cha- 
racters separate.  Within  the  sentences,  however,  the  principle  of 
pronominalization  applies.  The  interaction  of  characters  forces  the 
writer  to  identify  each  character  more  fully  to  avoid  ambiguity. 

Full  name  forms  may  be  used  to  distinguish  referents.  In  the 
following  paragraph  the  proper  name  form  is  used  in  each  sen- 
tence. (Single  underlining  refers  to  Sapii;  double  underlining  re- 
fers to  Doel). 

(29)  Sapii     membulatkan       tinju-nya,    lain    ditinju  -nya       rumpun  telinga 
Sapii     make  round    fist      -his    then  be  boxed-his    group  ear 

si         Doel.  .  .      Si      Doel     menundukkan       kepala-nya,      sehingga  ia 
Doel  Doel    duck.  head    -his     so  that  he 

terlupul  dari  tinju  Sapii.  .  . 

escape  from         fist  Sapii 

'Sapii  made  a  fist  and  tried  to  hit  Doel's  ears.  .  .  Doel  ducked  his  head  and  es- 
caped Sapii's  fist.  .  .' 

Notice  how  pronominal  forms  were  used  in  (29)  until  the  second 
character  was  mentioned.  The  character  name  was  then  repeated  to 
avoid  ambiguity  or  misunderstanding. 

The  word  itu  'that'  may  also  be  used  within  a  paragraph  to  refer 
back  to  a  character  or  an  object.  This  reference  ties  the  first  and  the 
second  occurrences  of  the  referent  together.  Notice  how  itu  is  used 
in  the  following  example: 

(30)  .  .  .  diambil      -nya  beberapa         sayat         rujak  -nya  lalu 

be  taken    -she  several  slice         Itype  of]  food-her  then 
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dilemparkan-nya        ke        muka        Sapii.        Se-sayat  rujah  itu 

be  thrown  -she       to        face  Sapii        a  -slice  food  that 

mengenai  mata-nya, 
hit  eye  -his 

'She  took  several  pieces  of  food  and  threw  them  at  Sapii's  face.  A  piece  of 
that  food  hit  his  eye.' 

The  rujah.  '[type  of]  food'  in  the  first  sentence  of  (30)  is  identified  as 
the  same  rujah  in  the  second  sentence  by  the  use  of  itu  'that.' 

A  descriptive  phrase  may  also  be  used  to  provide  cohesion  in  a 
two -character  paragraph.  The  following  paragraph  is  basically 
about  some  prisoners,  but  when  a  new  character  is  introduced  the 
prisoners  are  reidentified  with  a  descriptive  phrase  orang-orang  itu 
'those  men': 

(31)  ...  mereka    itu       lengah  sudah        dibentak  oleh   serdadu  itu. 

they       that     inattentive    already     be  snapped  at     by     soldier  that 

Bapak  -nya    bercerita,  orang-orang     itu        akan  dimasukkan 

father  -his     tell  persons         those    will      be  caused      to  enter 

ke        dalam        kamar       gelap.  .  . 
to        in  room  dark 

'.  .  .  they  were  inattentive  (although)  they  had  already  been  snapped  at  by  the 
soldier.  His  father  said  that  these  men  would  be  put  in  a  dark  room.' 

c.  Discourse  level 

As  a  character  crosses  paragraph  boundaries,  he  is  referred  to 
in  more  complete  terms.  These  terms  include  proper  name  re- 
ferences, tadi  'just  now',  itu  'that',  and  descriptive  phrases  such  zsyang 
hita  sudah  kenal  'whom  we  already  know.' 

The  term  tadi  'just  now'  is  used  to  refer  back  to  elements  from  a 
preceding  paragraph.  The  following  example  is  taken  from  two 
consecutive  paragraphs: 


(32)  ...  ambil        kompor  dan  wajan. 

take         stove  and  frying  pan 

Sekarang  mulai-lah  dengan  memanaskan      wajan  diatas 

now  begin  -imp  with  make  hot        frying  pan     on  top 
kompor           tadi.  .  . 
stove             just  now 


'.  .  .  take  a  stove  and  a  frying  pan. 

Now  begin  by  heating  the  frying  pan  on  that  stove.' 

The  form  itu  'that'  is  used  in  the  Narrative  discourse  Si  Doel: 
Anah  Jakarta  to  refer  back  to  characters  and  events  in  previous 
paragraphs.  The  example  below  refers  back  several  paragraphs: 
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(33)  Demi     dilihat-nya      dua      orang       jago       kecil       itu  berkelafu 
when     seen     -he    two      persons    leader    small     those  fighting 

(rooster) 

"When  he  saw  the  two  young  leaders  fighting. .  .' 

After  a  break  of  several  paragraphs,  one  of  the  main  charac- 
ters in  the  narrative  discourse  Cara  Chicago  'Chicago-style'  is  referr- 
ed to  with  a  descriptive  phrase,  thus  providing  cohesion  within  the 
discourse: 

(34)  . . .  perempuan  yang    sudah       kita     kenal    di-setasiun    Medan    tadi. .  . 

woman       who    already    we      know    at-station     Medan  just  now 

'. . .  the  woman  whom  we  already  know  from  the  Medan  station.  .  .' 

After  paragraph  breaks  a  character  is  often  referred  to  by  his 
name.  Such  a  name  reference  also  provides  character  cohesion 
within  the  discourse.  The  following  example  shows  this  principle : 

(35)  "Ai,    baik-baik,    Doel! "      ...  seru    ibu  -nya 

good        Doel  call  mother-his 

S£  Doel  tiada         menjawab.  .  . 

Doel  not  answer 

'  "Nicely,  Doel,"  .  .  .  called  his  mother.  .  . 
Doel  didn't  answer.  .  .' 

While  the  form  dia  'he/she'  may  have  been  sufficient  in  the  con- 
text, the  name  form  was  used  after  the  paragraph  break  to  keep  the 
character  reference  unambiguous. 


3.  Event  cohesion 

a.  Reference 

Events  may  be  tied  to  other  parts  of  a  certain  discourse  similar- 
ly to  characters.  Thus,  an  event  in  one  paragraph  may  be  referred 
to  as  itu  'that'  in  the  next  paragraph  or  by  some  generic  term  such 
as  kejadian  'event.' 

In  the  example  below,  itu  'that'  refers  to  the  previous  mention 
of  Sapii's  rubbing  his  eyes: 

(36)  Tiada       jauh  berdiri  Sapii         menggosok-gosok  mata-nya, 

not  is       far  stand  Sapii         rub  eye  -his 

Melihat       itu,       si      Doel      sudah         tahu       apa       yang  terjadi. 
see  that  Doel      already      know    what     which  happen 

'Not  far  from  there  Sapii  stood  rubbing  his  eyes. 
Seeing  that,  Doel  knew  what  had  happened.' 
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b.  Time  line 

A  second  part  of  event  cohesion  is  the  pattern  of  chronological 
reference  in  BI  discourse.  This  pattern  reflects  the  real-world  or- 
der of  events.  Thus,  the  beginning  of  a  discourse  usually  refers  to 
events  that  occur  previous  to  later  statements.  Sentences  or  sen- 
tence clusters  which  are  sequential  and  those  which  are  not  se- 
quential exhibit  surface  markers  which  provide  clues  as  to  their 
chronological  relationship. 

(i)  Sequential 

Sequential  events  may  or  may  not  have  an  overt  marker  to  indi- 
cate their  relationship. 

Note  the  ways  that  the  following  clauses  or  sentences  are  tem- 
porally related  and  the  surface-level  signals  of  this  relationship. 
The  clause  marked  '  1 '  occurs  first  in  real  time  and  the  one  marked 
'2'  occurs  second. 


No  marker 

(37)  1.  Lonceng  berbunyi 

bell  ring 
2.  Kereta  berangkat. 
train  leave 

'The  bell  rang,  (then)  the  train  left.' 

lalu  'then' 

(38)  I.  Mpok        As       tersenyum  saja. 

As       smile  only 

2.  lalu  ditambah-nya  beberapa         sayat  kedondong. 

then         added    -she  several  pieces  type  of  fruit 

'As  only  smiled.  Then  she  added  several  pieces  of  fruit.' 

baru  'only  then' 

(39)  1,  Mendengar  itu 

hear  that 
2.  baru  -lah  senang       hati  si  Doel. 

only  then  -emph  happy       heart  Doel 

'After  hearing  that,  Doel  was  happy.'  or  'Doel  heard  that,  then  he  was  happy.' 

setelah  'after' 

(40)  1.  Setelah  si  Doel  pergi 

after  Doel  go 

2.  ia        berkata  kepada       suami    -nya. .  . 

she      say  to  husband-her 

'Doel  left,  then  she  (Docl's  mother)  said  to  her  husband.  .  .' 
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jika  'when' 

(41) 


1   Jika  ia  datang 

when        he  come 
2.  bersembunyi-sembunyi-lah  ia    duduk  di  meja    sebelah  ke  kanan. 

hidden  -emph     he  sit       at  table  side      to  right 

'He  came.  Then  he  stealthily  sat  at  a  table  on  the  right  side.' 


terus  'directly' 

(42)   1.  Tuan 
mister 
2.  terns 
directly 


dokter-pun  memasukkan 
doctor-emph       cause  to  enter 
mencabut         gigi.  ■  . 
pull  out  tooth 


perkakas  -nya 
instrument-his 


'The  doctor  put  his  instrument  in  and  then  pulled  out  the  tooth.  .  .' 

kemudian  'then' 


(43)   1.   ...  kata 
say 
2.  kemudian 
then 


tuan 
mister 
menyediakan 
prepare 


dokter.  .  . 
doctor 

perkakas  -nya. 

instrument-his 


said  the  doctor.  Then  he  got  his  instruments  ready.' 


dan  'and' 

(44)   1.  Sebuah 
a 

2.  dan 
and 


auto 
car 
se-orang 
a  -person 


tiba  di        muka  setasiun. 

arrive  in        front  station 

perempuan.  .  .  keluar  dari  auto 

woman  get  out  from  car 


itu. 
that 


'A  car  arrived  in  front  of  the  station.  Then  a  woman  got  out  of  the  car. 


(ii)  Simultaneous 

Simultaneous  events  cannot,  due  to  the  linear  nature  of  speech 
and  writing,  be  manifested  simultaneously.  This  relationship  is, 
rather,  signalled  by  surface  markers  or  by  semantic  components  of 
the  propositions  in  question. 

Notice  how  the  following  simultaneous  actions  are  linked. 
Both  clauses  are  marked  by  the  same  number,  indicating  si- 
multaneity. 


No  marker 

(45)   1.   Tetapi  mpok  ini            tidak  berbaju.  .  . 

but  child  this          not  have  shirt 

1.  Rambutnya  kusut              masai  menutupi  dahi  -nya. 

hair    -his  all  a              tangle .  cover  foreheadrhis 

'The  child  didn't  have  a  shirt  on  and  his  hair  was  all  tangled  covering  his 
forehead.' 
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sambil  'while' 

(46)  1.  kata  si  Doel. 

say  Doel 
1.  sambil  menganga-nganga  kepedasan 

while  open  mouth  wide  suffering  from  something  spicy 

'.  .  .  said  Doel  as  his  mouth  dropped  open  from  the  spiciness  of  the  food.' 

ketika  'when' 

(47)  1.  .  .  .  terpaksa         mengambil       daun-daunan.  .  . 

forced  get  various  kinds  of  leaves 

1 .  Ketika  itu  hams  awas  benar. 

when  that  have  to  be  careful  true 

'.  .  .  forced  to  gather  leaves.  When  one  does  that  he  had  to  be  very  careful.' 

(iii)  Exceptions/Reversals 

The  usual  chronological  pattern  can  be  reversed  by  the  use  of 
certain  overt  markers.  Since  this  reversal  involves  a  suspension  of 
the  general  rule,  it  must  be  marked  to  communicate  the  proper  se- 
quence of  events. 

The  following  pairs  of  clauses  demonstrate  some  of  the  pos- 
sible markers  for  a'  reversal  of  chronological  time.  The  clause 
marked  '1'  occurs  first  in  real  time  and  the  one  marked  '2'  occurs 
second. 


1 .  setelah 
after 


(49)  2.  Sebelum 
before 
1 .  si  Kari 
Kari 


mpok, " 

beberapa 
several 


kata 
say 


Doel 
Doel 


setelah  'after' 

(48)  2.   "Ah,         pedas  amat 
hot  very 

dikecap-nya  beberapa  sayat 

taste    -he  several  pieces 

'"Wow,  that's  hot!"  said  Doel  after  tasting  several  pieces...' 

sebelum  'before' 

gelas         itu  sampai  ke  alas 

glass         that  arrive  to  top 

melompat  mengimbau      polisi  tadi. 

jump  call  police  just  now 

'Before  the  glass  even  reached  the  table,  Kari  jumped  up  to  call  the  police.' 

karena  'because' 


meja, 
table 


(50)  2.  Sudah 
already 
1 .  karena 
because 


lama         temiat         di  dalam 
long       intended  in 
sepanjang  cerita  yang 

as  far  as  story 
'He  had  already  intended  in  his  heart  a  long  time  .  .  .  because  according 
to  the  stories  he  had  heard  (before  that).  .  .' 


hati    -nya.  .  . 
heart-his 

didengar-nya.  .  . 
vhich       be  heard-hc 
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Exceptions  to  chronological  sequence  also  occur  in  flashbacks. 
An  example  of  this  device  is  found  in  Si  Doel:  Anak  Jakarta.  In  this 
example  the  flashback  refers  to  a  group  of  events  previous  to  the 
current  story  line.  The  words  acap  kali  'often'  seem  to  be  the  marker 
for  this  flashback. 

(51)  la      takut      ahan       jadi         orang       rantai.      Di      setasiun      acap  kali 
he     fear       of  become   person     chain      at      station  often 

dia  melihat  berpuluh-puluh  orang        hukuman.  .  . 

he  see  ten  ten  person  judged 

'He  was  afraid  of  becoming  a  prisoner.  He  had  often  seen  dozens  of  prisoners 
at  the  station.  .  .' 

This  flashback  (51)  is  marked  by  the  words  acap  kali  'often'  and  by  a 
semantic  causal  relationship  (unmarked)  which  gives  a  previously 
occurring  event  as  the  reason  for  Doel's  fear. 

Dahulu  'formerly'  also  marks  a  flashback.  This  same  section 
referred  to  above  continues  with  a  further  flashback  about  an 
earlier  childhood  experience: 

(52)  Dahulu  si  Doel  sudah  tahu  dimasukkan  ke  dalam  kamar 
formerly  Doel  already  know  be  caused  to  enter  to  in  room 
gelap.  .  . 

dark 

'Doel  already  knew  what  it  was  like  to  be  put  in  a  dark  room.  .  .' 

Other  flashbacks  observed  are  marked  by  such  words  as:  dulu 
pada  suatu  kali  'formerly,  at  one  time',  and  pada  suatu  malam  'one 
night.' 

c.  Change  of  time  orientation 

Time  references  create  cohesion  until  a  new  time  referred  is  in- 
troduced. This  new  referent  is  then  the  binding  element  until  a 
further  change  is  made.  Thus,  as  was  seen  in  the  section  on  group- 
ing, new  sections  (e.g.  Episode  in  Narrative)  are  introduced  by  a 
shift  in  time.  Each  section  is  then  bound  together  by  a  common 
unit  of  time. 

In  the  novel  Si  Doel:  Anak  Jakarta,  chapter  one  ends  with  the 
following  sentence: 

(53)  Si        Doel     tertidur  dengan  nyenyak. 

Doel    fall  asleep  with  soundness 

'Doel  fell  sound  asleep.' 
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Chapter  two  begins  with  a  new  cohesive  time  keesokan  harinya  'the 
next  day'  which  unifies  all  of  that  chapter. 


IV.  PROMINENCE 

Callow  (1974:52)  divides  prominence  into  three  categories: 
theme,  focus,  and  emphasis.  In  an  informal  fashion,  she  defines  theme 
as  saying  to  the  hearer,  "This  is  what  I'm  talking  about."  Focus  in- 
volves saying  to  the  hearer,  "This  is  important,  listen."  Emphasis  is 
defined  as  saying  to  the  hearer,  "You  didn't  expect  that,  did  you?" 
However,  Callow  states  that  these  are  not  always  clearly  dis- 
tinguishable in  all  languages. 

This  is  the  case  in  BI  discourse.  We  have  divided  prominence 
into  two  main  categories  which  we  shall  label  topicalization  and  em- 
phasis. Topicalization  is  similar  to  Callow's  theme,  while  our  em- 
phasis takes  on  the  characteristics  of  both  focus  and  emphasis  as 
Callow  defines  them. 


1.  Topicalization 

In  Fillmore's  (1968:57)  words,  "Topicalization  processes  are 
devices  for  isolating  one  constituent  of  a  sentence  as  a  'topic'."  We 
distinguish  further  between  lexical  topicalization  and  discourse  topi- 
calization.8 In  lexical  topicalization  the  underlying  roles  deter- 
mine the  selection  of  the  NP  to  be  fronted  as  topic.  In  discourse 
topicalization  the  choice  of  which  NP  gets  topicalized  is  strictly 
controlled  by  the  part  played  by  that  same  NP  (or  a  semantically 
equivalent  one)  in  the  immediately  previous  sentences.  That  is,  a 
kind  of  'stochastic  process'  goes  on  such  that  prior  choices  limit  sub- 
sequent ones. 

Thus,  lexico-semantic  conditions  of  the  kind  first  suggested  by 
Fillmore  (1968:33)  select  a  particular  role  type  (e.g.  AGENT)  to  be 
topicalized  for  each  verb  type:  a  verb  and  its  associated  NPs  is  then 


8  Talking  about  Philippine  languages,  Pike  (1964:7)  says  "even  more  disconcerting  were 
slight  hints  that  choice  of  sentence  structure  is  determined  not  by  random  selection  but 
that  one  sentence  type  in  a  story  demands  that  a  limited  selection  of  sentence  types 
follow  it  such  that  the  actors  involved  must  flow  -  within  certain  limits  -  from  one  point 
in  the  story  to  another  via  one  grammatical  structure  to  another."  This  is  how  we  are 
viewing  discourse  topicalization. 
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inserted  into  the  discourse  where  it  must  automatically  obey  the 
overriding  requirements  of  preceding  discourse  reference.  At  the 
beginning  of  a  discourse  or  if  no  other  discourse  requirements  ob- 
tain, the  underlying  lexico-semantic  topic  asserts  itself  as  Subject. 

Each  grammatical  clause  in  BI  discourse  contains  a  topic  and  a 
comment,  normally  in  that  syntactic  order.9  The  topic  is  what  has 
been  referred  to  already,  what  is  considered  'known',  'given',  or 
'assumed  to  be  known'  by  the  speaker.10  Topic  can  also  be  describ- 
ed as  the  "major  participants  who  occur  as  subjects  of  the  events  of 
the  narratives  and  whose  actions  move  the  story  along."11  The 
comment  is  anything  predicated  of  the  topic,  as  well  as  any  back- 
ground information.12 

There  are  two  main  types  of  relationships13  that  exist  between 
topic-comment  clauses:  developmental  (main  clause)  relationship 
and  supportive  (relative  clause)  relationship.14 

In  the  next  sections  we  shall  look  at  the  various  types  of 
topicalization  in  BI.  Two  of  these  are  Developmental  Topi- 
calizations,  and  two  are  Supportive  Topicalizations.  Within  each 
type  there  are  a  Topic-Topic  Binding  type  and  a  Comment-Topic 
Binding  type.  These  four  types  of  topicalization  are  outlined  in 
(54):  Topicalization  Types. 

(54)  I  1  1 


Topic-Topic  Binding 


Comment-Topic  Binding 


Developmental 
Topicalization 

en  o  

Cl2  6 

cl1   1==0 

eh  Q  

Topicalization  Types 


Supportive 
Topicalization 

Cl.  Q  

Cl2  \) 

ci.  q 

ch'^O- 


9  Halim  (1969:185-186)  states  that  in  BI  'the  relations  between  topic  and  comment  are 
signaled  by  intonation  and  not  by  such  syntactic  devices  as  word  order."  However,  in 
this  study  we  are  using  written  Indonesian  rather  than  spoked  as  a  basis  Tor  our  analysis, 
and  as  such,  intonation  markers  were  not  available. 

10  Halim  (1969:57) 

11  Tabor  (1966:84-85)  calls  this  'figure.' 

12  Tabor  (ibid)  called  this  'ground.' 

13  Halim  (1969:191)  calls  these  'coordinate  and  subordinate.' 

14  Beekman  (1974:274)  uses  the  terms  'developmental'  and  'supportive'  to  refer  to  se- 
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a.  Developmental  topicalization 

There  are  two  types  of  developmental  topicalization:  Topic- 
Topic  Binding  and  Comment-Topic  Binding.  These  can  be  diagramm- 
ed as  in  (55): 

(55)    Topic-Topic  Binding  Comment-Topic  Binding 

Y        ci,  ~ 

.T---""  C 


CIS 


Cl2 

Developmental  Topicalization 


The  Topic-Topic  type  developmental  topicalization  occurs 
when  there  are  two  clauses  which  are  juxtaposed  and  in  which  the 
second  clause  develops  or  moves  the  discourse  along  while  hold- 
ing the  original  topic  constant. 

(56)      TOPIC  COMMENT 

jampi-jampi  telah       banyak  kali      dicoba  -nya 

magic  formulas   already  many    time    be  tried-he 
(jampi-jampi)         tiada      mujarab.  Q" 


magic  formulas    is  not    effective  0  

'The  magic  formulas  were  already  tried  many  times  by  him,  (the  magic  for- 
mulas) were  not  effective.' 

Developmental  Topicalization 
Topic-Topic  Binding 

In  (56)  the  topic  of  clause  1  is  'the  magic  formulas'  and  the 
comment  is  'where  already  tried  many  times  by  him.'  The  topic  of 
clause  2  is  not  overt,  but  implied.  Both  clauses  share  the  same 
topic,  and  clause  2  moves  the  discourse  along,  so  these  clauses  are 
called  Topic-Topic  Binding. 

The  Comment-Topic  type  developmental  topicalization  occurs 
when  there  are  two  clauses  which  are  juxtaposed  where  something 
in  the  comment  of  clause  1  becomes  topicalized  in  clause  2.  Clause 
2  also  develops  or  moves  the  discourse  along,  but  'in  series'  rather 
than  'in  parallel.'  This  type  of  binding  is  diagrammed  in  (57): 


mantic  propositions  classified  in  a  discourse  according  to  their  function  -  whether  they 
support  or  develop  another  semantic  unit.  Although  we  are  basically  focusing  on  the 
surface  structure,  we  arc  also  taking  into  consideration  the  semantic  implications. 
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(57)  TOPIC  COMMENT 

mendengar  jerit  orang 

hear  scream  person 

sedang  diobati           dokter  di-bilik  sebelah 

was  be  treated      doctor  in-room  side 


(ia) 
he 

yang- 
who 


 -o 

^-   '  


o- 

'(He)  heard  the  scream  of  the  man  who  was  being  treated  by  the  doctor  in  the 
side  room.' 

Developmental  Topicalization 
Comment-Topic  Binding 

The  topic  in  clause  1  of  (57)  is  ia  'he'  although  it  is  not  overt. 
The  comment  of  clause  1  is  'heard  the  scream  of  the  man.'  The  yang 
'who'  is  the  topic  in  clause  2  and  refers  back  to  the  man  who  was 
screaming  and  not  to  the  man  who  was  hearing  the  scream.  The 
comment  of  clause  2  is  'was  being  treated  by  the  doctor  in  the  side 
room.'  The  topic  of  clause  2  then  refers  back  to  part  of  the  com- 
ment in  clause  1.  It  also  develops  the  discourse,  so  is  therefore 
labelled  Comment-Topic  Binding  type  of  Developmental  Topi- 
calization. 

b.  Supportive  topicalization 

There  are  two  types  of  Supportive  Topicalization:  Topic-Topic 
Binding  and  Comment-Topic  Binding.  These  can  be  diagrammed  as 
follows: 

(58)  Topic-Topic  Binding 

T  C 


Q- 


O 


ci, 

T 


Cl2 

Comment-Topic  Binding 
C 


CI, 


-o 


Supportive  Topicalization 


CI, 


The  Topic-Topic  type  of  Supportive  Topicalization  occurs 
when  there  are  two  clauses  which  have  the  same  topic,  but  clause  2 
does  not  move  the  discourse  forward,  but  rather  adds  background 
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information.  The  diagram  in  (59)  gives  an  example  of  this  type  of 
discourse  binding. 

(59)  TOPIC  COMMENT 

air  kali   sekarang       sudah       jadi  merah 

water        river  now  already     become  red 

yang  memang  keruh  juga 
which       really       muddy  also 

'The  river  water  which  was  also  really  muddy  has  already  become  red.' 

Supportive  Topicalization 
Topic-topic  Binding 

The  relative  clause  'which  was  also  really  muddy'  in  (59)  is 
embedded  within  the  first  clause.  The  word yang  'which'  refers  back 
to  the  topic  of  clause  1  air  kali  'river  water'.  The  comment  of  the 
main  clause  is  sekarang  sudah  jadi  merah  'now  already  has  become 
red.'  The  comment  of  the  embedded  clause  is  memang  keruh  juga 
'really  muddy  also.'  The  relative  or  embedded  clause  does  not  ad- 
vance the  story,  but  rather  adds  background  information.  The 
Comment-Topic  type  of  Supportive  Topicalization  occurs  when  a 
NP  in  the  comment  of  the  preceding  (main)  clause  is  coreferendal 
with  the  NP  topic  of  the  following  clause.  In  these  cases  the  second 
clause  does  not  move  the  discourse  forward,  but  rather  adds  back- 
ground information.  The  second  clause  may  also  be  an  embedded 
clause, 15  although  parenthetical  clauses  are  also  included  in  this 
supportive  clause  function,  but  are  not  usually  viewed  as  embedd- 
ed. This  type  of  discourse  binding  is  diagrammed  as  follows  (60): 

(60)  TOPIC  COMMENT 

(air        kali)       bercampur  kotoran 
water     river      mix  with  dirt 

\  TOPIC  COMMENT 
yang  hanyut. 
which       wash  away 

'(The  river  water)  is  mixed  with  dirt  which  was  washed  away.' 

Supportive  Topicalization 
Comment-Topic  Binding 

In  (60)  the  topic  in  clause  1  is  the  'river  water'  which  is  not 
overt.  The  comment  is  '(to  mix  with)  dirt'  in  which  'mix  with  dirt' 
is  not  overt,  but  implied  from  the  preceding  sentence.  The  word 

15  Tabor  (1966:84-85)  states  that  'ground  events'  which  we  are  calling  comment,  'fre- 
quently occurs  in  clauses  embedded  in  noun  phrases,  or  without  a  predication. . ." 
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yang  'which'  in  clause  2  is  the  topic  of  'was  washed  away'  which  is 
the  comment  of  clause  2.  However,  in  this  type  the  topic  in  clause  2 
is  not  the  same  as  in  clause  1,  but  rather  the  yang  'which'  in  clause  2 
refers  to  'dirt'  which  is  the  comment  of  clause  1.  Clause  2  adds 
background  information  and  is  therefore  labelled  a  supportive 
Comment-Topic  Binding  Topicalization. 

c.  Aspects  of  the  topicalization  process 

(i)  Introduction 

Fronting16  and  pronominalization  are  two  major  aspects  of  Topi- 
calization in  BI  discourse.  To  illustrate  these  aspects,  suppose  we 
describe  a  basic  clause  as  X-WY,  where  X  is  the  topic,  and  Vi-Y 
are  verb  plus  object.  To  the  basic  clause  X-Vi-Y  we  shall  juxtapose 
another  basic  clause  Q,-V2-Y.  Q,  is  another  topic  that  is  different 
from  X,  while  V2-Y  is  another  verb  and  the  same  object. 


(61)  X 

V,  Y 

Ali 

beli  buku 

itu. 

Ali 

buy  book 

that 

'Ali 

bought  that  book.' 

a 

V2  Y 

Tuti 

jual  buku 

itu. 

Tuti 

sell  book 

that 

'Tuti  sold  that  book.' 


(ii)  Fronting 

To  these  basic  clauses  we  can  apply  the  following  informally 
stated  rule  for  fronting: 

A  term  that  is  coreferential  with  a  term  in  an  immediately 
preceding  developmental  (main)  clause  is  fronted  to  the  head 
of  the  backgrounded  clause. 

Thus  we  get:  X  V  Y  and      V  Y  =  X  V  Y  and  Y  V  Q, 

(62)    X  V  Y 

Ali  beli  buku  itu 

Ali  buy  book  that 

'Ali  bought  that  book.' 


16  Halim  (1969:56)  refers  to  the  same  process  which  he  calls  'localization  by  which  pro- 
cesses a  constituent  of  a  sentence  is  biought  into  focus  or  moved  toward  the  front  of  the 
sentence.' 
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Y  V  Q_ 

buku         itu  dijual  Tuli 

book        that  be  sold  Tuti 

'That  book  was  sold  by  Tuti.' 

Application  of  the  Fronting  Rule 

Notice  that  the  form  of  the  verb  in  the  second  clause  became 
prefixed  when  it  was  'passivized.'17  When  the  semantic  object  buku 
itu  'that  book'  gets  topicalized,  it  is  fronted,  and  the  verb  is  mark- 
ed with  the  prefix  di-.n  Thus  the  agent  NP  Tuti  as  the  normal  'un- 
marked' lexico-semantic  topic  is  relegated  to  a  post-verbal  po- 
sition becoming  a  'subject-chomeur'  (a  'laid  off  subject')  in  Re- 
lational Grammar  terms  (Johnson,  1975),  while  the  initial  object 
buku  'advances'  to  become  a  derived  'cyclic'  subject. 

(iii)  Pronominalization 

After  the  fronting  rule  has  been  applied,  the  following  pro- 
nominalization rule  can  be  applied: 

The  second  instance  of  a  coreferential  constituent  is 
pronominalized. 

XV,  Y  and  Y  V  Q  =  X  V,  Y  and  yang  VQ, 


(63)     X             V,  Y 

Ali           beli  buku 

itu. 

Ali           buy  book 

that 

'Ali  bought  that  book' 

yang         V2  Q. 

yang         dijual  Tuti. 

that          be  sold  Tuti 

'which  was  sold  by  Tuti.' 

Application  of  the  Pronominalization  Rule 

Rather  than  having  buku  itu  overtly  repeated,  the  second  iden- 
tical constituent  is  pronominalized  becoming  yang  'which.' 

The  above  two  rules  can  be  displayed  as  follows: 


17  MacDonald  and  Soenjono  (1967:234). 

18  West  (1973:100)  in  describing  the  semantics  of  focus  in  Amganad  Ifugao  (Philippines), 
notes  that  subject  and  object  focus  is  marked  by  prefixes  on  the  verb.  The  prefix  di- 
could  similarly  be  interpreted  as  an  object-focus  marker. 
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(64)  Basic  Clauses: 

(A)  XV  i  Y  and  QV2Y.  Apply  fronting  rule. 

(B)  XV lY  and  YV2Q,.  Apply  pronominalization  rule. 

(C)  XVlY  and  yang  V2Q,. 

Application  of  Fronting  and  Pronominalization  Rules 

d.  Semantic  topicalization 

Topicalization  operates  not  only  on  the  syntactic  level,  but  also 
on  the  semantic  level. 

(65)  Clause  1 :       ia        hendak      meninggalkan   rumah  sakit        itu. .  . 

he       want        leave   hospital  that 

Clause  2:       pinitT  terbuka. 

door  open 

'He  wanted  to  leave  the  hospital  ...  the  door  opened.' 


Developmental  Topicalization 
Comment-Topic  Binding  on  the  Semantic  Level 

The  topic  'door'  in  clause  2  is  the  topicalization  of  'hospital' 
which  is  the  comment  of  clause  1.  'Door'  is  not  previously  men- 
tioned explicitly  but  being  in  the  semantic  domain  of  'hospital 
building'  the  discourse  binding  of  topic  to  comment  between  them 
in  a  natural  one.  This  shows  that  topicalization  operates  not  only 
on  the  syntactic  level,  but  also  (and  perhaps  more  often)  on  the 
semantic  level. 

2.  Emphasis 

Emphasis  in  BI  seems  to  take  on  the  characteristics  of  Callow's 
definition  for  both  focus  and  emphasis,  i.e.  saying  to  the  hearer, 
"This  is  important,  listen,"  and  "You  didn't  expect  that,  did  you?" 

There  are  three  main  ways  to  indicate  emphasis.19  They  are  syn- 
tactic order  change,  syntactic  markers,  and  repetition.  These  may  occur 
alone  or  in  combination  with  each  other. 


19  It  is  assumed  that  there  are  intonational  markers  signalling  emphasis.  However,  this 
paper  has  dealt  with  written  literature,  and  therefore  intonation  is  not  included  in  this 
list. 
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a.  Order  change 

Emphasis  may  be  shown  by  change  of  normal  syntactic  order. 
This  perhaps  is  a  feature  of  fronting  as  emphasized  items  are  also 
fronted.  However,  three  types  of  order  change  have  been  ob- 
served so  far:  (a)  order  change  within  a  comment  that  is  topic- 
alized  (66)  and  (67);  (b)  fronting  of  part  of  the  comment  which  is 
not  topicalized  (68)  and  (69);  and  (c)  fronting  of  a  whole  clause 
(70). 

(66)  Banyak-lah  sudah  obat-obat. 
many    -emph     already  medicines 

'Already  lots  of  medicine  (was  used).' 

The  normal  word  order  is: 

(67)  Obat-obat  sudah  banyak. 
medicines  already  many 
'Already  lots  of  medicines.' 

The  part  of  the  clause  sudah  banyak  'already  lots'  is  the  normal 
order,  but  when  that  is  emphasized,  the  word  order  changes  to 
banyak  sudah,  adding  extra  emphasis  with  the  attachment  of  the  em- 
phatic particle  -lah.  This  fronting  occurs  along  with  order  change 
within  the  comment  that  is  emphasized.20 

(68)  Dengan      tangkas  tuan         dohter       memasukkan         perkakas  -nya. 
w'tn         sk'H  Mr.  doctor      cause  to  enter  instrument-his 

'Skillfully  the  doctor  entered  his  instruments  (into  the  patient's  mouth).' 

The  normal  word  order  is : 

(69)  Tuan         dokter        memasukkan         perkakas    -nya      dengan  tangkas. 

cause  to  enter      instrument-his     with  skill 

'The  doctor  entered  his  instruments  skillfully.' 

The  phrase  dengan  tangkas  'with  skill'  is  part  of  the  comment  that  is 
fronted  for  emphasis.  By  placing  it  in  front,  it  emphasizes  the 
manner  in  which  the  doctor  acted. 

(70)  Clause  I:       ujar  orang        agak         marah  karena 

answer      person      rather       angry  because 

Clause  2:       ia        merasa  diper-main-mainkan 

he       feel  be  played  around  with 

'The  person  answered  rather  angrily  because  he  felt  (he)  was  being  played 
around  with.' 


20  Grimes  (1971:96)  states  that  characters  may  exhibit  a  certain  pattern  of  references, 
departures  from  which  are  a  rhetorical  device  for  emphasis,  as  is  shown  here. 
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In  sentence  (70)  the  chronological  order  would  be  clause  2  and 
then  clause  1.  However,  when  the  connector  karena  'because'  is  us- 
ed, it  signals  a  non-chronological  sequence  (see  Section  III.3.b.iii) 
which  is  used  to  emphasize  clause  1  which  is  the  result  of  clause  2. 

b.  Syntactic  markers 

In  our  limited  study,  we  have  found  three  emphatic  markers:  - 
lah,  -pun,  and  betapa.  The  enclitic  -lah  tends  to  emphasize  elements 
of  the  comment,  whereas  -pun  tends  to  emphasize  the  topic. 

(71)  Mglin        Sabar-pun       duduk-lah       menunggu      di-atas        sebuah  banghu. 
Malin       Sabar-emph   sit    -emph     wait  on-top       a  bench 
'Then  Malin  Sabar  sat  waiting  on  a  bench.' 

In  the  above  example,  both  emphatic  particles  are  used.  The  topic 
Malin  Sabar  is  emphasized  as  well  as  the  verb  which  is  marked  with 
the  particle  -lah. 

Betapa  'how'  initiates  an  emphatic  phrase. 

(72)  Betapa       takjub-nya      memandang      isteri-nya        masih        macam     biasa.  .  . 
how         amazed-he    see  wife    -his      still  as  usual 

'How  amazed  he  was  to  see  his  wife  still  the  same. .  .' 

The  actor  here  expected  to  see  his  wife  and  newborn  child,  but  she 
was  still  expecting.  The  use  of  betapa  'how'  emphasizes  his  ama- 
zement. 


c.  Repetition 

Repetition  as  a  means  of  emphasis  appears  in  different  forms. 
In  one  form,  semantically  related  words  are  repeated,  and  syn- 
onyms or  idioms  are  also  used. 

(73)  tetapi        tiada  mujarab.  .  .  'but  isn't  effective.  .  .' 
but          is  not  effective 

yang    meleset.  .  .  'that  didn't  workd.  .  .' 
that     not  work 

tiada        yang  mustajab.  .  .  'it  isn't  effective.  .  .' 

is  not       which  effective 

These  three  clauses  were  found  in  the  same  paragraph  all  re- 
ferring to  a  remedy  which  wasn't  effective.  The  repetition  em- 
phasizes the  ineffectiveness,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  mentioned 
earlier,  contributes  to  the  cohesion  of  the  section. 

Repetition  of  synonyms  and  idioms  also  indicate  emphasis. 

(74)  terbit         takut-nya,        kecut         hati  -nya, 
rise  fear  -his        shrink  liver-his 

'.  .  .  he  became  frightened  and  his  liver  shrunk  (he  became  frightened).' 
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Thus  we  see  that  emphasis  in  BI  can  be  marked  by  order  change, 
syntactic  markers,  and  repetition. 

V.  INFORMATION 

Information,  interacting  with  the  other  discourse  aspects  - 
grouping,  cohesion,  and  prominence  -  seems  to  be  communicated  at 
varying  rates  in  different  languages.  The  distinction  between  old  and 
new  information  is  also  relevant  in  this  section.  Clearly  what  is  in- 
volved here  is  the  whole  question  of  perceptual  strategy  in  sending 
and  receiving  messages.  We  now  discuss  information  rate  and  new 
versus  old  information. 

1.  Information  rate 

The  rate  of  information  flow  through  a  given  discourse  may  be 
described  in  terms  of  the  polar  oppositions  rapid  versus  slow.  In  the 
following  section  we  will  discuss  some  elements  of  BI  discourse 
which  either  accelerate  or  decelarate  the  rate  of  information. 

a.  Acceleration  of  information  flow 

(i)  Ellipsis 

The  use  of  ellipsis  in  BI  discourse  accelerates  the  flow  of  in- 
formation. By  omitting  a  certain  unit  (e.g.  noun,  verb),  an  author 
packs  the  remaining  information  more  closely.  Alternatively,  if 
every  ellipsis  were  filled  out,  the  resulting  redundancy  would 
decelerate  the  rate  at  which  information  flows  through  the  dis- 
course. 

As  already  seen  above  in  Section  III. 2  on  cohesion,  reference  to 
a  character  within  a  sentence  or  paragraph  may  undergo  ellipsis. 

(75)  Malin        Sabar-pun       duduk-lah       ...      sambil       0    meng-erang-erang. .  . 
Malin       Sabar-pun      sat    -emph  while  groan 

'Malin  Sabar  sat  ...  while  (he)  groaned. . .' 

The  elliptical  form  of  the  subject  '0'  speeds  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation. 

Answers  to  questions  reflect  elliptical  reductional  forms,  which 
accelerate  information  flow  (bracketed  words  supplied): 
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(76)  ".  .  .  tolong-lah        obati         gigi  saya,"  kata-nya. 

help  -imp        treat         tooth       my  say  -he 

"[Saya]  boleh        [menolong  obati        gigi         kamu],     tapi  tunggu 

I  may  help  treat        tooth      your       but  wait 

sebentar,"  jawab        tuan  dokter. 

a  moment  answer      mister  doctor 

"Please  treat  my  tooth,"  he  said. 

"(I)  may  (treat  your  tooth),  but  wait  a  moment,"  the  doctor  answered.' 

kedai. 
shop 


"Tuan 

man 

mahanf' 

bertanya  yang 

empunya 

sir 

want 

eat 

ask  who 

own 

"Ya 

[saya 

mau 

makan], "    sahut  si 

Kari.  .  . 

yes 

I 

want 

eat  answer 

Kari 

"Do  you 

want  to 

eat,  sir?" 

the  shop  owner  asked. 

"Yes,  (I  want  to  eat),"  Kari  answered.  . .' 

In  (76)  and  (77)  a  non-elliptical  form  would  have  been  unnatural- 
ly redundant. 

In  a  series  of  similar  items  the  common  element  may  be  omit- 
ted to  accerelate  the  flow  of  information.  In  the  following  example 
the  main  verb  mau  minum  'want  to  drink'  is  stated  only  once  and  is 
then  omitted  in  the  process  of 'gapping'  (Postal,  1968:129-131). 
Notice  the  three  questions  following  the  first  clause: 

(78)  "Tuan       [mau]        minum       apakah?         [Mau        minum]  kopikah? 
sir  want       drink       what  want       drink  coffee 

[Mau        minum]      air  batukahf..." 
want       drink       water  stone 

"What  do  you  want  to  drink,  sir?  (Do  you  want  to  drink)  coffee?  (Do  you 
want  to  drink)  ice  water?.  . ." 


(ii)  Pronominalization 

The  use  of  pronominalized  forms  also  speeds  the  flow  of  infor- 
mation through  a  discourse.  Rather  than  refer  to  a  character  in  a 
full  form  on  each  occurrence,  for  example,  a  pronoun  may  be 
used:  (Bracketed  information  is  supplied  from  context) 


.  . .  soal 

hidup  ini 

bagi 

para 

mahasiswa 

yang 

problem 

life  this 

for 

plural 

students 

who 

kurang 

berada, 

namun 

ia 

[mahasiswa 

yang 

insufficient 

wealthy 

nevertheles 

he 

student 

who 

kurang 

berada] 

harus 

tabah. . . 

insufficient 

wealthy 

has  to 

determined 

'. . .  problem  in  the  life  of  students  who  aren't  wealthy  enough;  nevertheless, 
he  (the  student  who  isn't  wealthy  enough)  has  to  be  determined.  .  .' 
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b.  Deceleration  of  information  flow 

The  rate  at  which  information  is  presented  may  also  be  slowed 
down  by  various  means.  An  author  may  choose  to  decelarate  the 
rate  of  information  to  reinforce  his  message  (Amplification)  or  to 
help  the  reader  understand  the  connections  between  various  units 
of  the  discourse  better  (Linking). 

(i)  Amplification 

One  method  of  slowing  down  the  information  flow  is  to 
use  repetition  for  amplification  of  an  idea.  This  use  of  repetition 
also  ties  in  with  emphasis  (IV.2J. 

An  example  of  repetition  of  similar  ideas  to  amplify  is  seen  in 
the  following  sentences: 

(80)  "Ayo,      ayo!       Mana     yang    jagoan?  Mana      yang  berani!" 

come    come     where    who     champion  (rooster)   where     who  brave 

'"Come  on,  come  on!  Where's  the  champion?  Where's  the  brave  one?"' 

(ii)  Linking 

The  flow  of  information  may  also  be  decelerated  by  linking  one 
unit  to  another.  These  links  help  to  reinforce  the  connection 
between  two  units  of  discourse  (cohesion)  and  to  signal  breaks 
within  a  discourse  (grouping).  Linking  may  be  in  either  preview  or 
review  position. 

Preview 

As  was  seen  in  Section  Il.l.c.ii,  expository  discourse  tends  to 
begin  with  generic  material  and  to  progress  with  more  specific 
material.  This  preview  of  the  entire  topic  functions  as  a  link 
between  the  parts  and  reinforces  the  central  message.  In  example 
(14)  cited  in  Section  Il.l.c.ii  concerning  Central  Java,  we  saw  that 
each  section  has  a  preview  followed  by  the  specific  details. 

Review 

A  review  or  summary  of  preceding,  events  also  functions  as  a 
linkage  between  units  in  a  discourse  which  slows  information  flow. 
A  review  may  be  within  a  paragraph,  between  paragraphs,  or 
within  a  total  discourse. 

A  review  may  function  within  a  paragraph  to  bind  it  together. 
This  linkage  was  seen  in  Section  Il.l.a.  (Example  9)  on  paragraph 
grouping,  where  the  paragraph  had  an  overt  summary  sentence. 
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The  paragraph  following  the  one  mentioned  in  II.  1. a.  has  a  similar 
use  of  review  to  link  the  paragraph  together: 

(81)  Demikian-lah  kisah-nya 
thus       -emph        story  -his 

'That's  his  story.' 

Linking  may  also  occur  between  or  across  paragraphs.  The  first 
clause  of  a  new  paragraph  may  function  as  a  link  with  previous 
paragraphs.  This  review  linkage  is  often  marked  by  the  word  demi- 
kian  'thus.' 

(82)  Demikian     hal  si    Jamal        dimasukkan      ke-dalam    sekolah  itu. 
thus          matter  Jamal       be  entered      to-in         school  that 

'That's  how  Jamal  happened  to  be  put  into  that  school.' 

(83)  Demikian-lah        kami         berkenalan,  .  . 

thus       -emph    we  get  to  know  one  another 

'That's  how  we  got  to  know  each  other.  .  .' 

Within  a  total  discourse  a  review  linkage  may  also  be  used  to  dece- 
lerate the  flow  of  information.  The  following  sentences  are  taken 
from  the  closing  paragraph  of  a  discourse  concerning  higher  edu- 
cation in  Indonesia  and  serve  to  summarize  the  author's  ideas: 

(84)  Segala   persoalan    ini      tentu         memerlukan  penyelesaian  yang  bijaksana. 
all        problem    this    certainly    needs  settlement    which  wise 
Pemecahan      persoalan         ini            harm        segera  dicari.  .  . 
solution         problem         this          has  to       immediately        be  sought 
'This  whole  problem  certainly  needs  a  wise  solution. 

A  solution  to  this  problem  needs  to  be  sought  immediately. 

2.  Old  versus  new  information 

All  information  in  a  discourse  is  either  old  (known)  or  new 
(previously  unknown).  In  BI  these  types  of  information  can  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  position  in  either  the  topic  or  the  comment  of  a  sen- 
tence. There  are  also  certain  markers  which  indicate  that  infor- 
mation is  either  old  or  new. 

a.  Topic-comment  position 

Position  in  either  the  topic  or  the  comment  of  a  sentence  indi- 
cates whether  information  is  treated  as  known  or  previously  un- 
known within  the  discourse.  The  chart  in  (85)  shows  how  these  po- 
sitions may  be  interpreted  with  reference  to  placement  in  the  dis- 
course (i.e.  in  existential  vs.  developmental  contexts): 
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(85)  Old  New 


Existential/Introductory 
Developmental 


(T) 

T,C 

T 

C 

Position  of  Old  and  New  Information 


(i)  Old  information 

The  chart  (85)  shows  that  old  information  occurs  in  the  topic  of 
a  sentence  whether  that  sentence  is  of  an  existential  or  of  a  devel- 
opmental nature.  Following  our  findings  in  Section  II.  1.  on  gram- 
matical grouping,  these  existential  sections  function  as  intro- 
ductory setting  material.  Thus,  if  old  information  were  to  occur  in 
this  introductory  material,  it  would  be  in  the  topic.  An  example  of 
this  occurrence  of  old  (i.e.  known  to  both  speaker  and  addressee) 
information  would  be  a  reference  to  some  famous  person  'Presi- 
dent Suharto  said  . .  .'  Here  the  president  is  the  topic  of  the  sen- 
tence, but  his  identity  is  also  commonly  known  information.  This 
use  is  in  contrast  to  new  information  in  the  topic  of  a  sentence  as 
will  be  seen  later. 

In  developmental  sections  of  discourse,  old  information  re- 
gularly appears  in  the  topic  of  a  sentence.  What  is  referred  to  (the 
topic)  has  to  be  in  the  reader's  known  information.  We  hall  also  see 
that  pronominalization  and  other  markers  show  that  the  topic  is 
part  of  known  information. 

New  information,  once  introduced,  becomes  part  of  the  old  in- 
formation. An  example  of  this  process  is  found  in  an  Expository 
discourse  on  wayang  kulit  'puppet  plays.'  Notice  how  the  new  in- 
formation in  the  comment  of  Clause  1  becomes  old  information  in 
the  topic  of  Clause  2: 

TOPIC  COMMENT 

(86)  Kulit  dipotong  menurut         sesuatu  bentuk  tertentu 

skin  be  cut  follow           a  form  certain 

Potongan        kulit  ini          kemudian  dilobangi.  kecil-kecil 

slice             skiii  this        then  have  holes  put  in  small 

'The  leather  is  cut  according  to  a  certain  pattern.  Then  this  piece  of  leather 

has  small  holes  drilled  in  it. . .' 

(ii)  New  information 

On  the  right  side  of  the  chart  (85)  we  see  that  new  information 
may  be  placed  in  either  the  topic  or  the  comment  of  an  existen- 
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tial/introductory  paragraph  or  in  the  comment  of  a  devel- 
opmental paragraph. 

The  topic  of  an  existential  paragraph  may  include  new  infor- 
mation if  an  unknown  character  is  being  introduced.  This  con- 
trasts with  the  mention  of  a  known  person  or  place  in  the  topic  as 
seen  in  the  previous  section. 

In  the  first  paragraph  of  a  Narrative,  for  example,  the  topic 
may  be  new  information,  as  seen  below: 

TOPIC  COMMENT 

(87)  Dusun  Limbayung  letak  -nya  agak  keudik.  .  . 
village  Limbayung  location-its  rather  upstream 
'The  village  of  Limbayung  was  located  rather  far  upstream. .  .' 

Since  this  was  a  small  village,  it  is  assumed  that  the  mention  of  its 
name  is  new  information  at  this  point.  A  second  mention  of  the 
village  is  treated  as  known  information,  however,  as  is  seen  in  the 
next  sentence  of  the  same  story,  where  the  topic  is  reduced  in  struc- 
ture to  a  simple  noun: 

(88)  Dusun       itu  tidak        berapa       besar.  .  . 
village      that        not         very  big 

'The  village  was  not  very  big.' 

While  new  information  can  appear  in  the  topic,  it  is  generally 
found  in  the  comment.  This  means  that  the  comment  of  a  sen- 
tence is  adding  something  previously  unknown  within  the  dis- 
course while  the  topic  holds  some  referent  constant.  The  example 
(88)  shows  this  principle.  The  village  (dusun  itu)  is  old  information 
and  is  in  the  topic  of  the  sentence.  The  size  of  the  village  is  some- 
thing the  reader  did  not  previously  know  and  as  new  information 
is  in  the  comment  of  the  sentence. 

b.  Markers 

In  addition  to  the  topic-comment  signals  regarding  old  and 
new  information,  there  are  also  lexical  markers  in  BI  discourse 
which  signal  whether  information  is  old  or  new.  We  turn  next  to 
this  question. 

(i)  New  information 

New  characters  or  referents  may  be  introduced  with  such  inde- 
finite words  as  se-orang  'a-person',  se-suatu  'a-certain',  se-buah  'a- 
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thing',  etc.  This  reference  is  only  made  once,  however,  and  then 
the  referent  is  old  information,  for  example: 

(89)  Tersebut  se-orang         guru  mengaji, 

is  told  a  -person       teacher     recite  the  Holy  Koran 

Dia  kuat  beribadah 
he       strong  worship 

'Once  there  was  a  teacher  of  the  Holy  Koran.  .  .  He  worshipped  devoutly.  .  .' 

(90)  Di  bawah  se-pohon.  .  .  berdiri  se-buah  rumah. 
in  under  a -tree  stand  a -thing  house 
'Beneath  a  tree.  .  .  stood  a  house.  .  .' 

(ii)  Old  information 

Lexical  markers  also  show  that  some  information  is  old  or 
known  within  a  discourse.  The  reader  is  referred  back  to  Section 
1 1. 2  where  this  was  discussed.  Pronominal forms,  by  referring  back  to 
an  antecedent,  show  that  a  referent  is  known  information. 
Demonstrative  forms  such  as  itu  'that'  and  tadi  just  now'  also  signal 
old  information. 
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MAY  1977 
Internal  Affairs 

On  May  1,  Presiden  Soeharto  said  that  the  May  2  general  elec- 
tion was  the  second  in  the  New  Order  period.  He  added  that  "this 
shows  that  the  New  Order  is  seriously  determined  to  uphold 
democracy  as  a  means  of  implementing  Pancasila  and  the  1945 
Constitution  in  a  genuine  and  consistent  manner". 

Communications  Minister  Emil  Salim  said  in  Ternate  (Moluc- 
cas) on  May  1  that  Indonesia's  debts  up  to  1976/1977  totaled  US$ 
10,8  billion  and  will  increase  to  US$  12,9  billion  in  1977/1978  (if 
the  US$  2,1  billion  commitment  is  implemented)  but  installments 
including  the  interest  will  have  been  paid  in  fiscal  197  7/1978  and 
will  not  jeopardize  the  national  economy  for  the  amount  to  be 
paid  will  total  6%  of  the  routine  income. 

The  General  Election  to  elect  360  of  Indonesia's  DPR  (House 
of  Representatives)  was  held  on  May  2.  Out  of  the  70,662.155 
registered  voters,  only  63,998.344  were  valid.  The  result  is  as 
follows:  PPP:  99  seats,  Golkar  (Functional  Group):  232  seats,  PDI 
(Indonesian  Democratic  Party):  29  seats. 

Chief  of  Staff  of  Kopkamtib  (Command  for  the  Restoration  of 
Order  and  Security)  Admiral  Sudomo  has  decided  upon  the 
removal  of  the  Printing  Licence  based  on  considerations  of 
national  stability  which  was  steady  and  dynamic,  the  increasing  un- 
derstanding of  the  press  and  it's  development. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  National  Economic  Stabilization 
Council  on  May  10,  Information  Minister  Mashuri  stated  that: 

1 .  the  government  will  put  forward  to  Parliament  the  atom  non- 
proliferation  treaty  for  ratification; 

2.  since  April-May,  prices  of  9  staples  have  increased  by  0,4496. 

The  Rector  of  ITB  (The  Bandung  Institute  of  Technology), 
Prof.  Iskandar  Alisjahbana  said  in  Bandung  on  the  13th  of  May 
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1977  that  ITB  will  concentrate  more  on  the  making  of  Masters  of 
Technology  instead  of  brilliant  politicians  a  stimuli  for  the  growth 
of  industry  and  to  create  more  job  opportunities.  Therefore  ITB 
will  hold  an  exhibition  'Techno  1977'  on  May  17-27  to  draw  more 
attention  to  its  problems. 

The  Ministerial  decision  No.  146/Kp/V/77  from  the  Ministry  of 
Trade  dated  17  May  1977  notifies  the  use  of  M/L/C's  for  the  im- 
portation of  goods  including  raw  materials,  but  for  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  under  project  aid  the  present  procedures  remains  en- 
forced, thus  imported  goods  not  included  in  project  aid  must 
utilize  ordinary  L/C's. 

After  having  met  the  President  on  the  18th  of  May  1977,  Pre- 
sident Director  of  Pertamina  (State-run  oil  company)  Piet  Haryono 
said  to  the  press  that  eight  new  foreign  oil  companies  have  agreed 
to  new  explorations  in  Indonesia.  The  companies  are  as  follows: 
Monocrief  (US),  Phillips  (US)  in  Natuna  sea,  Arco  (US)  in  East 
Kalimantan,  Phillips  (US)  in  West  Irian,  Kaltim  Shell,  Acquitance 
(France)  in  South  Kalimantan,  Amoseas  (US)  in  Buntang  and 
Caltex.  None  of  these  companies  has  backed  out  from  its  contract 
despite  the  new  arrangements  made. 

Minings  Minister  Prof.  Sadli  said  in  Jakarta  on  20  May  1977 
that  the  Indonesian  government  has  decided  to  postpone  the  in- 
crease of  596  on  its  crude  oil  price  for  exports.  The  decision  was 
made  to  preserve  and  strengthen  the  unity  and  solidarity  among 
the  members  of  the  OPEC. 

Minister  of  Finance  Prof.  Ali  Wardhana  stated  at  a  plenary  ses- 
sion of  DPR  (House  of  Representatives)  on  23  May  1977  that: 

1 .  a  surplus  of  Rp  5,5  billion  was  realized  from  the  balance  of  the 
government's  income  and  expenditure  in  the  1976/1977  State 
Budget  Draft,  whose  financial  term  came  to  an  end  on  the  3 1 
March  1977; 

2.  the  1976/1977  State  income  stood  at  Rp  3.689,790  million 
(estimated  at  around  Rp  3.520,6  million)  while  the  expenditure 
totaled  Rp  3.684,244  million  (estimated  at  around  3.520,600 
million); 

3.  the  realization  of  1976/1977  export  activity  is  estimated  at  US$ 
8.7  billion  or  an  increase  of  10%  compared  to  the  original 
draft.  From  this  figure,  US$  2.5  billion  comes  from  non-oil  ex- 
ports whereas  the  imports  amounts  to  US$  6,*  billion. 
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The  meeting  of  the  National  Economic  Stabilization  Council 
held  on  the  24th  of  May  1977  discussed  among  other  things:  the 
simplification  of  the  system  and  the  administrative  procedures  of 
PMA/PMDN  (Foreign  Capital  Investment/Domestic  Capital 
Investment)  and  decided  that  BKPM  (the  Capital  Investment  Co- 
ordination Body)  will  be  the  sole  body  for  the  PMA/PMDN.  With 
this  simplification,  the  Body  would  manage  the  whole  administra- 
tion process  for  capital  investment  throughout  the  country. 

The  government  stated  that  the  price  of  fuel  for  domestic  con- 
sumption in  1977  will  not  be  raised  despite  the  increase  of  the 
average  production  cost  from  Rp  28  to  Rp  33,60/Itr.,  which  has 
caused  the  government  a  deficit  of  more  than  Rp  54  billion.  It  was 
made  feasible  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  government  has  made 
available  a  sum  of  Rp  130.891.000,000  for  Pertamina,  and  part  of 
the  fund  will  be  use  to  cover  the  loss  of  the  sale  of  fuel  and  to 
restore  Pertamina  particularly  in  the  field  of  exploration,  produc- 
tion and  distribution. 

The  Minister  of  Information,  Mr.  Mashuri,  told  newsmen  at 
Merdeka  Palace  in  the  28  May  1977  that: 

1 .  according  to  President  Soeharto  the  election  had  run  well,  was 
legal  and  carried  out  according  to  regulations  and  the  good  in- 
tention of  the  groups  (which  had  previously  attempted  the  an- 
nulment of  such  an  election)  in  supporting  the  development  is 
looked  upon  with  great  suspicion; 

2.  the  contending  parties  should  not  belittle  the  general  elections; 

3.  withdrawing  the  representatives  from  the  committee  and  refus- 
ing to  sign  the  agenda  will  not  affect  the  legality  of  the  election; 

4.  the  government  has  tried  to  hold  the  election  according  to  ex- 
isting regulations  and  any  shortcomings  in  its  implementation 
and  different  interpretations  will  be  studied  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  next  general  election; 

5.  exaggerating  the  imperfection  of  its  implementation  wilfully 
and  systematically  will  be  interpreted  as  efforts  to  hamper  the 
smoothness  of  the  election  and  to  disturb  national  security  and 
stability,  which  are  essential  for  Indonesia's  development. 

International  Relations 

Three  newly  appointed  Ambassadors  from  Asia  and  Africa,  Mr. 
Ali  Kashaba  of  Egypt,  Mr.  Brajesh  Chandra  Mishra  of  India  and 
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Mr.  Wahbi  Abdul  Rozzack  Al  Qurraghuuli  of  Iraq,  presented  their 
respective  credentials  to  President  Soeharto  at  Merdeka  Palace  on 
30  April  1977.  In  his  address  the  President  stated  that  Indonesia: 

1.  fully  support  the  Arabs  in  their  struggle  against  the  Israelis; 

2.  welcomes  Iraq's  wish  to  intensify  bilateral  relations  which  in- 
cludes the  fields  of  economy,  trade,  culture,  science  and 
technology; 

3.  appreciates  India's  offer  to  help  develop  Indonesia's  industries 
and  technology. 

An  annual  meeting  was  held  in  Jakarta  on  May  5-6th  between 
Indonesia  and  New  Zealand  to  discuss  bilateral,  regional  and  in- 
ternational issues.  During  the  talks  Indonesia  specifically  explained 
the  progress  made  by  the  Association  of  Southeast  Asian  Nations 
(ASEAN)  since  the  ASEAN  summit  in  Bali;  plans  for  the  holding  of 
a  new  summit  in  Kuala  Lumpur  and  the  integration  of  East  Timor 
into  Indonesian  territory.  In  turn,  New  Zealand  informed  Indo- 
nesia about  the  latest  events  and  developments  in  the  South  Pacific 
and  expressed  its  understanding  about  the  integration  of  East 
Timor. 

The  Philippine  Foreign  Affairs  Secretary  Mr.  Carlos  P.  Ro- 
mulo  visited  Indonesia  from  the  8-9  May  1977  to  hold  talks  with 
President  Soeharto  and  Foreign  Minister  Mr.  Adam  Malik  on  the 
cooperation  between  ASEAN  member  countries  and  the  problems 
of  common  interest  that  affect  the  region.  Mr.  Romulo  stated  in 
Jakarta  on  9  May  that  his  visit  to  Indonesia  was  to  promote  a  better 
relationship  between  the  member  countries  of  ASEAN,  and  better 
understanding  problems  of  common  interest,  and  to  discuss 
ASEAN's  relations  with  Japan.  He  also  briefed  President  Soeharto 
and  Mr.  Adam  Malik  on  the  talks  held  between  President  Marcos 
and  Premier  Fukuda  in  Tokyo  and  on  the  Philippine  government 
and  the  Quardpartite  Ministerial  Commission  of  the  Islamic  con- 
ference. 

Four  US  warships  on  a  series  of  friendly  tours  in  several  Asian 
countries  and  Australia  arrived  in  Ujungpandang  on  7  May  for  a 
five-day  visit  to  Sulawesi  and  Surabaya.  The  squadron  was  made 
up  of  the  USS-Morton,  USS  Bradely,  USS  Sterret  and  the  USS 
Mipillion  led  by  Rear  Admiral  Floyd  H.  Miller.  During  their  visit 
in  Indonesia,  Rear  Admiral  Floyd  and  the  captains  of  the  four  war- 
ships paid  a  courtesy  call  on  the  third  Territorial  Defense  Com- 
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mander  (Pangkowilhan  III)  Army  Lt.  General  Widjojo,  local 
Regional  Air  Force  Commander  Marshal  Sukotjo  and  local 
Regional  Naval  Commander  Admiral  A.  Rachman. 

Kuwait  Foreign  Minister  Sheikh  Sabah  arrived  in  Jakarta  on  9 
May  for  a  four-day  visit  as  a  guest  of  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Ma- 
lik. He  met  with  Mr.  Adam  Malik  and  other  Indonesian  officials  to 
have  discussions  on  bilateral  relations  and  international  issues. 
Both  countries  agreed  to  step  up  economic  relations,  and  for  that 
purpose  Kuwait  will  send  its  economic  delegation,  reaffirmed  that 
the  Indian  Ocean  should  be  a  zone  of  peace,  free  from  the  rivalries, 
tension  and  military  escalation  associated  with  the  great  powers. 
They  also  noted  with  concern  the  growing  gap  between  the 
developed  and  developing  countries  and  gave  their  support  for  the 
establishment  of  the  new  International  Economic  Order.  Finally 
they  agreed  to  maintain  and  promote  the  solidarity  of  the  OPEC 
organization. 

US  Ambassador  to  Indonesia  Mr.  David  Newsom  said  in  Jakar- 
ta on  1 7  May  that  the  US  military  aid  to  be  extended  to  Indonesia 
is  of  the  value  of  US$  58  million,  consisting  of  US$  15  million  in 
military  equipment,  US$  3  million  for  education  and  training  and, 
US$  40  million  in  the  framework  of  foreign  military  sales 
programme.  Defence  Minister  General  Panggabean  said  in  Jakar- 
ta on  18  May  that: 

1 .  the  US  military  aid  programme,  the  term  ending  at  the  end  of 
1978,  is  worth  US$  18,1  million,  but  the  US$  40  million 
military  aid  will  continue  after  1978; 

2.  the  Indonesian  Armed  Forces  is  studying  arms  standardization 
to  explore  the  possibility  of  arm  purchase  abroad; 

3.  Indonesia  has  been  offered  the  purchase  of  arms  from  South 
Korea,  India,  Yugoslavia,  England,  Holland,  France  and  West 
Germany. 

The  Defence  Minister  said  on  21  May  that  the  termination  of 
US  military  aid  to  Indonesia  as  from  1978  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  alleged  violation  of  human  rights  an  East  Timor,  but  it  had 
something  to  do  with  the  tendency  to  withdraw  troops  overseas 
with  the  US  global  strategy  and  other  factors  involving  US 
domestic  interests. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  to  Indonesia  Mr.  Hidemichi  Kira 
said  in  Medan  that: 
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1.  his  government  rated  Japanese-Indonesian  bilateral  relations 
among  the  most  important  factors  in  its  dealings  with  the 
Southeast  region; 

2.  the  two  countries  hold  key  positions  in  East  Asia  which  calls  for 
strong  relations  to  maintain  peace  and  stability  in  the  Asia 
Pacific  region. 

President  Soeharto  received  in  succession  the  credentials  of  the 
new  Swiss  Ambassador  to  Indonesia,  Mr.  Ronald  Wermuth,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Eastman  of  Liberia.  The  President  stated  on  this  occas- 
sion  that  Indonesia  strongly  condemns  the  apartheid  policy  and 
blatant  oppression  of  Africans  for  national  independence,  and  also 
that  cooperation  is  needed  among  nations  to  accelerate  the 
materialization  of  a  new  economic  order,  and  lastly  he  stated  that 
the  contribution  of  the  Swiss  government  to  the  success  of  the 
North -South  dialogue  in  Paris  and  attention  to  direct  bilateral 
relations  with  peoples  from  the  South  and  to  Indonesia  and  other 
member  countries  of  ASEAN  shows  a  meeting  point  of  Indo- 
nesian and  Swiss  foreign  policies. 

Foreign  Minister  Adam  Malik  left  Indonesia  for  a  three-day 
visit  to  South  Korea  (May  26-28)  as  a  guest  of  the  South  Korean 
Foreign  Minister,  Mr.  Park  Tong  Jin,  to  intensify  relations  between 
Indonesia  and  South  Korea  and  to  attend  the  opening  of  the  Indo- 
nesian embassy  building  in  Seoul. 

The  Centre  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  (CSIS) 
organized  a  Seminar  on  the  future  relations  between  US-South- 
east Asia-Indonesia  in  Bali  from  May  30-June  1,  followed  by  a  dis- 
cussion on  "Development  in  Indonesia"  at  the  Jakarta  CSIS 
building  on  June  2.  The  theme  of  the  seminar  was  "The  Future  of 
Southeast  Asia"  and  it  was  attended  by  69  participants  from  Indo- 
nesia, ASEAN  member  countries,  Papua  New  Guinea,  US,  Japan, 
Canada,  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 


JUNE  1977 
Internal  Affairs 

A  meeting  was  held  between  the  central  board  of  PPP  (Union 
Development  Party)  and  President  Soeharto  at  Bina  Graha  on  1 
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June  to  discuss  1977  general  election  issues.  They  shared  similar 
views  on  settling  excesses  of  the  1977  general  election.  The  board 
also  stated  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  "Jihad  Com- 
mand". 

A  commemoration  of  the  Pancasila  anniversary  was  held  at  the 
National  Awakening  Museum  on  1  June  by  the  45  Generation.  The 
chairman  of  the  45  Generation  National  Council,  General  Su- 
rono  said  that  Pancasila  had  given  Indonesia  a  national  identity 
with  a  feeling  of  selfrespect.  Further,  more,  it  had  succeeded  in 
suppressing  communism  in  Indonesia.  He  also  pointed  out  how  to 
implement  the  ideals  of  Pancasila.  At  the  same  time  in  his  address, 
former  vice  president  Moh.  Hatta  asked  whether  Indonesian 
leaders  had  enough  sense  of  responsibility  in  implementing  the 
ideals  of  the  Pancasila.  He  feared  that  many  Indonesian  took  Pan- 
casila as  a  mere  lip  service. 

President  said  in  his  speech  on  June  2  that  the  2  May  election 
had  been  held  smoothly  and  in  accordance  with  the  existing 
regulations.  The  president  added  that  no  one  should  do  anything 
to  belittle  the  meaning  of  the  1977  general  election.  He  added 
further  that  even  though  the  price  of  democracy  is  high,  it  should 
not  be  paid  with  the  lives  of  people  nor  with,  the  breach  of 
national  unity  and  the  disturbance  of  national  stability.  He 
also  reiterated  that  any  infraction  of  the  general  election  rules 
should  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  existing  law  and 
regulations.  And  finally,  with  the  general  election  performed,  the 
mechanism  of  national  leadership  can  be  fully  implemented. 

Following  the  meeting  of  the  National  Economic  Stabilization 
Council  on  June  7,  Information  Minister  Mashuri  said  that  as  from 
June  7  1977  the  government  decided  to  prohibit  commodity 
futures  trading  and  urged  enterpreneurs  to  switch  their  activities  to 
trading  allowed  by  the  existing  regulations. 

State  Minister  for  Research,  Prof.  Soemitro  Djojohadikusumo 
said  to  news  on  June  7  that: 

1.  Indonesia's  oil  reserves  would  be  depleted  within  the  next  25 

years ; 

2.  oil,  natural  gas  and  coal  will  then  remain  as  the  main  energy 
sources; 

3.  Indonesia  has  more  than  10  billions  tons  of  coal  reserves  which 
will  give  energy  supply  for  more  than  150  years. 
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On  June  8,  PPI  (General  Election  Board  of  Indonesia)  signed 
the  results  of  the  1977  general  election  for  the  membership  of  1977 
DPR  (House  of  Representatives),  but  the  representative  of  PPP 
refused  in  protest  to  sign  the  results. 

The  head  of  BULOG  (National  Logistics  Body),  Bustanil  Arifin 
said  in  a  hearing  with  House  Committee  VII  in  the  DPR  on  Tune 
10  that: 

1.  Indonesia  still  needs  to  import  a  great  quantity  of  rice; 

2.  rice  to  be  imported  is  equivalent  to  the  import  of  1976  which 
amounted  to  400.541  tons; 

3.  its  import  in  1976/1977  amounted  to  1.505.897  tons  including 
the  401.541  tons  of  Food  Aid  from  PL-480; 

4.  food  aid  in  the  form  of  grant  and  soft  loans  of  1977  is  expected 
to  reach  the  amount  of  750.000  tons. 

Finance  Minister  Prof.  Ali  Wardhana  said  in  Jakarta  on  June  23 
that  Indonesia's  foreign  reserves  now  amount  to  US$  2  billion  and 
the  balance  of  payment  surplus  amounts  to  US$  1  billion.  He 
further  stated  that  Indonesia's  exports,  excluding  natural  oil, 
amounted  to  US$  2,8  billion  in  1976/1977. 

The  Attorney  General,  Ali  Said  speaking  at  a  meeting  with 
House  Committee  III  (Justice)  of  DPR  said  that  the  'Jihad'  move- 
ment known  as  "Komando  Jihad"  was  strong  enough  to  become  a 
threat  to  Indonesia  and  therefore  the  government  will  take  strong 
measures  to  eliminate  it.  He  stated  further  that  the  Jihad  move- 
ment began  its  operations  in  1970  and  aimed  at  establishing  a  so- 
called  Indonesian  Islamic  State  based  on  the  Koran  and  that  their 
movements  were  launch  in  certain  regions  such  as,  Jakarta,  West, 
East  and  Central  Java  and  North  Sumatra. 

International  Relations 

Speaking  to  participants  of  the  US-Southeast  Asia-Indonesia 
Relations  Seminar  on  June  2,  President  Soeharto  reiterated  that 
military  cooperation  among  the  members  of  ASEAN  would  not  be 
directed  towards  the  establishment  of  a  military  pact.  The  pre- 
sident told  his  visitors  that  such  cooperation  was  only  the  con- 
tinuation of  cooperation  that  already  exists  between  the  member 
countries;  such  as  the  exchange  of  information  and  the  study  of 
each  other's  defence  policies.  He  added  further  that  the  ASEAN 
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member  countries  are  still  looking  for  financial  aid  from  countries 
like  the  United  States,  Japan,  European  and  South  Pacific  coun- 
tries to  develop  their  industrial  projects;  this  is  due  to  their  limited 
financial  resources. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  CSIS,  Dr.  Daoed 
Joesoef  said  in  Jakarta  on  June  2  that: 

1.  the  ASEAN-US  seminar  has  succeeded  in  promoting  a  better 
understanding  among  the  participants; 

2.  Southeast  Asia  is  of  major  significance  to  the  US  in  economic 
aspects  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  member  countries  of 
ASEAN  are  non-communist  and  underdeveloped; 

3.  the  seminar  Tias  contributed  material  for  the  formulation  of 
each  country's  foreign  policy. 

A  limited  session  of  the  General  Border  Committee  took  place 
in  Jakarta  on  June  3.  The  Malaysian  delegation  headed  by  Home 
Minister  Tan  Sri  Ghazali  and  the  Indonesian  delegation  headed  by 
General  Panggabean,  discussed  in  particular  the  stepping  up  of  the 
committee's  activities,  covering  constabulary  cooperation  in 
eliminating  forgery  of  currencies,  the  illegal  trade  of  narcotics,  and 
the  exchange  of  police  personnel  in  border  area. 

The  Malaysian  Home  Minister,  Tan  Sri  Ghazali  said  in  Jakarta 
on  June  3  that: 

1.  the  ASEAN  region  should  be  taken  into  consideration; 

2.  the  seminar  on  relations  between  ASEAN  and  the  US  held  by 
the  Centre  for  Strategic  and  International  Studies  would  create 
better  understanding  between  the  countries  concerned; 

3.  the  US  and  ASEAN  should  seek  a  solution  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomy and  stability  in  the  ASEAN  region. 

The  Director  of  Information  at  the  Foreign  Ministry,  Ab- 
durrachman  Gunadirdja  said  in  Jakarta  on  June  2  that  Papua  New 
Guinea  and  Indonesia  are  developing  good  neighbourhood 
relations  and  cooperations  therefore,  the  Papua  New  Guinea 
government  would  not  allow  Indonesians  to  take  refuge  in  that 
country. 

On  June  5  Defence  and  Security  Minister/ Armed  Forces  Com- 
mander General  Panggabean  pinned  the  Medal  of  Kartika  Eka 
Paksi  Utama  on  the  Malaysian  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Lt.  Gen.  Tan  Sri 
Datuk  Haji  Sani  Bin  Abdul  Ghafar  in  Jakarta,  based  on  the  Pre- 
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sidential  Decree  No.  28/TK/1977.  General  Panggabean  said  that 
Indonesia  abstains  from  establishing  a  military  pact  for  it  is  in- 
compatible with  the  nature  of  the  threats  faced  by  the  Southeast 
Asian  nations.  It  is  also  against  the  philosophy  of  Indonesia  and 
Malaysia's  policy,  that  is,  to  let  Southeast  Asian  nations  decide 
their  own  future.  He  said  further  that  bilateral  cooperations  in  all 
fields  constitutes  an  effective  safeguard  against  any  threats  on  in- 
surgence  and  subversion. 

The  US  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Bob  Bergland,  stayed  in  Indo- 
nesia on  June  10-13  to  hold  discussions  with  Indonesian  leaders  on 
agricultural  matters.  Following  a  meeting  with  President  Soe- 
harto,  he  said  to  newsmen  in  Jakarta  on  June  1 1  that  the  US 
government  assured  the  Indonesian  government  that  it  would  not 
cut  or  stop  its  aid  to  Indonesia,  (food  aid  from  PL-480  included). 

Thailand's  Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Upadit  Pachariyangkun  arriv- 
ed in  Jakarta  on  June  15  for  five-day  visit  to  discuss  bilateral 
relations  and  ASEAN  cooperation.  He  said  to  newsmen  in  Jakarta 
on  June  17  that:  cooperation  among  ASEAN  member  countries 
should  always  be  based  on  the  principles  of  self-resilience  and  self 
reliance;  and  that  if  both  countries  were  to  have  a  bilateral  military 
cooperation,  it  would  only  be  through  an  exchange  of  experience, 
expertise  and  joint  military  exercises  to  ensure  the  security  of  both 
countries. 


JULY  1977 
Internal  Affairs 

The  Minister  of  Information  Mashuri  SH  in  his  speech  before 
the  Combined  general  and  special  Committee  of  the  Board  of  the 
Press  stated  in  Bandung  on  June  30,  1977  that: 

1.  the  culture  of  opposition  is  not  in  tune  with  the  Pancasila 
Democracy,  because  such  institution  is  Western  by  origin 
which  perceived  its  environment  as  threatening  its  own  ex- 
istence; 

2.  the  absence  of  the  institution  of  opposition  does  not  mean"  the 
absence  of  control,  because  control  still  exists  at  the  legislative 
body  as  a  whole; 
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3.    the  constitution  of  1945  regulates  control  within  the  system  of 
the  national  leadership. 

In  his  address  at  the  National  Stabilization  Council  President 
Soeharto  said  on  July  5,  1977  that  the  government  is  determined  to 
abolish  illegal  levies  due  to  its  widespread  negative  implication. 
Stern  measures  will  be  taken  not  only  against  the  government's  ap- 
paratus, but  also  businessmen  and  the  society  at  large  who  help  the 
collection  of  illegal  levies.  The  statement  is  made  as  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  earlier  statement  made  by  the  KASKOP- 
KAMTIB  (Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Command  for  the  Restoration  of 
Order  and  Security)  Admiral  Sudomo  on  July  2,  1977. 

The  Minister  of  Defence  and  Security,  General  M.  Panggabean 
said  in  his  address  before  the  plenary  session  of  the  staff  of  Depart- 
ment of  Defence  and  Security  that: 

1.  the  armed  forces  will  take  drastic  measures  if  the  motivation  of 
current  movement  turnes  out  to  be  against  the  Constitution 
and  Pancasila; 

2.  national  stability  shall  not  be  disturbed  by  destructive  elements 
under  the  pretext  of  political  and  structural  reform; 

3.  critics  and  dissatisfaction  toward  the  general  election  cannot 
delegitimized  the  election. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Council  of  the  '45  Generation, 
General  Surono  said  in  his  address  before  the  Regional 
Conference  of  the  '45  Generation  of  West  Java  in  Bandung  on  July 
7,  1977  that: 

|.  common  interpretation  is  needed  for  the  implementation  of 
Pancasila; 

2.  social,  economic,  cultural,  religious,  political,  defence  and 
security  values  are  implied  in  Pancasila,  therefore,  Pancasila 
has  to  be  practiced  consistently  for  the  attainment  of  a  just  and 
prosperous  society. 

In  his  written  address  at  the  Working  Conference  of  Muham- 
madiyah  National  Leadership  in  Yogyakarta,  on  July  18,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  second  Territorial  Command  General  Widodo  dis- 
cussed national  problems  that  needed  attention,  which  were  main- 
ly: the  problem  of  defining  Pancasila,  the  constitutionalization  of 
the  political  system,  the  promotion  of  the  people's  capability  to 
obtain  prosperity,  the  development  of  mutual  understanding  and 
lastly,  the  awareness  of  national  resilience.  He  also  declared  that 
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the  Constitution  of  1945  would  adopt  the  System  of  reasonable 
balance  control  and  that  freedom  of  expression  would  require  a 
clear  and  exact  interpretation  of  its  meaning. 

During  the  MTQ,  (Qur'anic  Reading  Competition)  held  in 
Manado  in  July,  President  Soeharto  in  his  address  stated  that  the 
Pancasila  philosophy  has  no  room  for  exclusivism.  Therefore  be- 
ing devout  and  religious  citizens,  the  Indonesians  should  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  to  face  up  to  national  challenge. 

The  Chairman  of  the  National  Board  of  the  1945  Generation, 
General  Surono,  in  a  working  Conference  on  the  History  of  the 
Army,  held  in  Bandung  on  the  July  20,  stated  that  the  Armed 
Forces  should  maintain  the  spiritual  value  of  1945,  as  the  basis  of 
their  struggle.  For  this  value  ensures  the  Armed  Forces  loyalty  to 
the  Pancasila,  the  Constitution  of  1945,  the  Independence  as 
proclaimed  on  the  17th  of  August  1945,  the  Sapta  Marga,  the 
Soldier's  oath,  and  to  the  people  of  Indonesia. 

Opening  the  steel  factory  in  Cilegon  on  July  27th,  President 
Soeharto  said  that'  the  factory  is  the  core  of  Indonesia's  steel  in- 
dustry. 

On  July  29  the  3rd  Territorial  Commander  Lieutenant  General 
Widjojo  Sujono  in  his  address  to  the  candidates  of  the  Army  Infor- 
mation Officials  Training  of  whole  East  Indonesia  stated  in  Ujung- 
pandang  that  national  resilience,  which  is  based  on  the  Pancasila, 
the  Constitution  of  1945,  the  broad  outlines  of  State  Policy  and  the 
decisions  of  the  MPR  (Consultative  on  People's  Assembly)  is  a 
system  that  has  the  capacity  and  strength  to  defend  the  country 
against  threats  coming  from  within  or  without. 

The  concept  of  national  resilience  in  the  context  of  IPOLEK- 
SOSBUDMIL  (Ideology,  Polities,  Economic,  Socio-culture, 
Military)  comprises  all  aspects  of  a  total  and  integral  life  of  the 
nation. 


International  Relations 

President  Soeharto  headed  the  Indonesian  Delegation  in  the 
ASEAN  Conference  held  in  Bangkok  onjuly  4-5.  In  the  joint  state- 
ment between  Indonesia  and  Bangkok,  both  countries  agreed  to 
strengthen  bilateral  relations  and  ASEAN  solidarity.  They  also 
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agreed  upon  the  maintenance  of  high  level  consultation  and  to  the 
stepping  up  of  the  mechanism  of  ASEAN  for  the  benefit  of  its 
member  countries. 

The  Joint  Border  Committe  Meeting  between  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines  which  was  held  in  Bali  on  the  12th  of  July  was  to 
discuss  problems  concerning  common  border  operations,  im- 
migration custom  controls,  communication  and  investigations 
between  the  two  countries.  In  his  statement  before  the  Press,  The 
Commander  of  the  Third  Territorial  Command  Lieutenant 
General  Widjojo  Sujono  said  that  border  crossing  by  the  Common 
Border  Patrol  of  both  countries  in  the  pursuit  of  enemies  will  be 
permitted  and,  that  the  working  procedures  of  the  Border  Com- 
mittee should  be  endorsed. 

The  2nd  Conference  of  the  Red  Cross  of  ASEAN  was  held  in 
Jakarta  on  the  15th  of  July  to  discuss  the  Red  Cross  Constitution  of 
ASEAN  to  overcome  disasters,  and  to  develop  their  financial  re- 
sources. The  joint  communique  announced  the  appointment  of 
the  Philippines  as  the  Secretariat  of  the  Red  Cross  of  ASEAN,  and 
the  acceptance  of  ASEAN  of  the  Transley  Report. 

The  meeting  of  ASEAN  Social  Ministers  on  the  18th  and  19th 
of  July,  discussed  issues  on  social  welfare  cooperation  in  ASEAN. 
Several  working  papers  were  discussed.  The  joint  communique 
stated  the  importance  of  social  welfare  cooperation  as  a  means  to 
balance  economic  development  and  social  justice. 

Syria's  Foreign  Minister  and  Vice  Premier  Mr.  Abdel  Halim 
Khaddam  visited  Indonesia  between  July  20-25.  After  the  dis- 
cussions, Syria  agreed  to  support  Indonesia's  Archipelagic 
Concept.  Both  countries  consented  to  the  implementation  of  the 
resolutions  of  the  Non-Blok  Conference  in  order  to  maintain  just 
international  relations  and  New  Economic  Order. 
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